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Lesson Calendar 


1. January 3.—The Boyhood of Jesus’... ..... Luke 2 : 40-52 
2. January 10.—The Preaching of John the Baptist . . Matt. 3: 1-12 
3 January 17.—The Baptism and Temptation of 

i Sea <= oe ee eee ee eee Matt. 3: 13 to 4: : 
4- January 24.—Jesus Rejected at Nazareth . Luke 4: 16030 
5. eery 31.—Jesus Calls Four Disciples ...... Luke 5: 1-11 
6. February 7.—A Sabbath in Capernaum. .. . Mark 1 : 21-34 

. February 14.—Jesus Forgives Sins... . . : . Mark 2; 1-12 

4 February 21.—Jesus andthe Sabbath ...... Matt. 12: 1-13 
g. February 28.—Hearers and Doers of the Word . . Matt. 7 : 21-29 
1o. March 6.—Jesus Calms the Storm . . . Mark 4 : 35-41 
11. March 13.—Death of Pohn the Baptist ( ‘Temperance 

ED kk 6 6 6 Oh ke eA a fe 8 Matt. 14: 1-12 
12. March 20,—Jesus Feeds the Five Thousand . . . Matt. 14 : 13-23 
13. March 27.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Luke 4 : 
Tuesday.—Isa. 61 . 
Wednesday.—Isa. 42: I- 4 ‘ 
Thursday.—Luke 13 : 22-30 . 
Friday.—Matt. 13 : 47-58 . 
Saturday.—John 7 : 37-46. 
Sunday.—Matt. 2t : 33-46 . 


14-30 . pean mpeg at Nazareth 


' ‘he prophecy 

. . A great Deliverer 

. Warning against presumption 
. . Hindered by unbelief 

. Confession of enemies 

. Fate of rejectors 
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Beyond 
By Joel Swartz 


‘** All things are double one against another ; he hath made 


nothing imperfect.'’—Ecclesiasticus 42 : 24. 
**God makes no half hinges.''—J oseph Cook. 


F TIME and Sense do not impinge 

On pivot-points beyond our shore, 

Then earth swings on but half a hinge, 
And heaven has no open door. 


Devon, Pa. 


ae 


The Next Fortunate One 

Our hold on earthly life is frail. Every day this 
hold is broken for some, and life for them is begun 
on the Other Side. To one who, within twenty days, 
saw two loved relatives and a friend pass from this 
world, the question came, ‘‘Who will be the next 
fortunate one?’’ To him treasures were being gath- 
ered richly into the life beyond, and heaven had be- 
come a place to look forward to eagerly and joyously. 
Death is release, not a ‘‘ knell.’’ Yet until that release 
comes, our very loss of loved ones ought to uplift and 
inspire us to redoubled energy in the earthly service 
that still remains to us. 

x 


Sympathy’s Lifting Power 

A world without sympathy would be a cruel 
abiding-place. Those who have suffered and received 
expressions of true sympathy from friends, would 
hardly dare think what their suffering would have 
been without a spoken word of comfort from a living 
soul. We are often tempted to feel that any word of 
sympathy we may speak or write to another, at a time 
of special trial, is not worth the doing ; that so many 
such words will be spoken to that one that our own 
will count for nothing. The prompting to keep silent 
in another's time of sorrow is a false one. Spoken 
sympathy is as a mantle of love ; it comforts, strength- 
ens, and inspires. Our Lord Jesus Christ longed for 
sympathy. There is no more affecting passage in the 
record of his life than that which tells of the failure 
of his chosen and dearest friends to watch and sym- 
pathize with him in the hour when his soul was ‘* ex- 
ceeding sorrowful.'" There has never been a word too 





much of sympathy spoken to a sorrowing one. Sym- 
pathy’s very cumulation forms a great force that 
uplifts and strengthens. It is needed by the weak ; 
it is still more needed. by the strong. It is within 
every one’s power to give it. And God, who is love, 


will bless it always. 
ya 


What Laws Are For 


Laws change ; principles endure from age to age. 
Laws are the applications of the great principles of 
righteousness to the particular circumstances of human 
life. As the circumstances and conditions of human 
life develop, the same fundamental principles may 
require different applications. The great principle of 
the pure worship of one God might well require a law 
of exclusiveness among the conditions of the Jewish 
church, and a law of inclusiveness under the condi- 
tions of the Christian church, This makes intelligi- 
ble St. Paul’s word when he wrote, ‘‘ Law is good, if 
a man use it lawfully.’"" The lawful use of law is to 
guide and help us in the applications of conscientious 
principles, while the unlawful use of law would be to 
make it the instrument of opposing such principles, 
or to make it an excuse for not following those 


principles. How unlawfully the Pharisees used the 
law when they opposed it to the works of Christ's 
mercy! How unlawfully a man would use the law 
to-day who should make it an instrument for legal 
robbery !| How unlawfully, too, aman would use the 
law who should make it the excuse for not doing more 
for the safety or the welfare of his fellow-men, because 
he had done ‘‘all that the law required’’! How 
gracious and Christlike, on the other hand, is the 
spirit of those who are moved by the principle of 
brotherly love to do all they can for their neighbors, 
both in what the law requires and in what the oppor- 
tunities of life disclose ! 


KK 


To-morrow’s Troubles 

Imaginary troubles are so much worse than real 
ones! We should save ourselves a great deal of 
needless suffering if we would live more in the present 
and less in the future. Said an old man: ‘‘ I've had 
an awful lot of trouble in this world, and half of it 
never happened.’’ It is amazing how much of our 
expected trouble vanishes when the time comes for 
looking it squarely in the face. The interest charges 
on borrowed trouble are high, too. 


x 


What Is the Objection to the Theater ? 


A former actor, now living in the West, has written to ask for the republication of this edito- 


rial from The Sunday School Times of nineteen years ago? 


The correspondent, who is to-day 


engaged in active,Christian work, says tersely of the profession with which he was formerly 


connected: 


ACK of the question of theater-going is the ques- 
tion of the théater itself. If the theater as an 
institution has a right to exist, it may or may 

not be right for particular persons, or a particular 
class of persons, to aid or countenance it by their 
patronage. If, however, the theater is in and of 
itself an evil institution, there surely can be no justi- 
fication of its support by any class of persons. A 
prime question, therefore, for a Christian moralist, is, 
Has the theater a right to exist ? 

The strongest claim made for the theater by its 
wisest defenders is that there is nothing essentially 
evil in dramatic representations themselves ; that the 
theater as an institution for the display of dramatic 
representations exists, and is sure to exist ; and that 
a better course than hopeless denunciation of the 
theater is to elevate and purify it by Christian influ- 
ences, if not by actual church control. It is further 
affirmed that a large portion of our best secular 
literature is an outgrowth of the theater; and that, 
while there is evil as well as good in the composition 
of this agency, the same may be said of any mere 
human instrumentality ; hence the theater ought to be 
viewed with discrimination, rather than with unquali- 
fied censure. 

This is plausible on the face of it; but how does it 
bear examination? The theater had its first existence 
as a religious agency. This was the case in ancient 
Greece and Rome. ‘‘ The spectacular purpose was 

. areligious one, and every drama had a hymnic 
motive. The muse of tragedy gazed from her 
mask on all orders of her native realm, gathered in 
solemn pageant as for a festive liturgy, an ovation of 
estheticism heightened by an enthusiasm of religion 
which knew no sects to divide, no puritanism to 
estrange.’" And so, also, for many centuries, in the 
history of the Christian Church. . Throughout all 
Europe the drama was chiefly in illustration of the 
Christian ‘‘ mysteries ;’’ and the Bible story, or the 
many legends of the saints, supplied the main theme 
of the tragedy and comedy of the theater. As a 
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‘“‘ The life is demoralizing and immoral-izing. 


It sends spirituality glimmering.” 


careful reviewer of its history has said of the stage in 
Europe generally: ‘‘From the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the end of the thirteenth century, Latin 
continued to be the exclusive dramatic vehicle. Thus 
the drama had scanty interest for the common people, 
and remained either a didactic form of worship, or, 
as in the case of Hrostwitha and the extant plays of 
Terence, ,an amusement of the learned leisure of the 
cloister.’ 

And now what, on the whole, was the influence of 
the theater as an agency of sound instruction and of 
innocent amusement, while under the best of human 
influences, as a recognized and sanctioned religious 
agency? Look to the testimony of its intelligent con- 
temporary observers in different succeeding ages. 
Of the great classic writers, Plato and Aristotle and 
Ovid and Juvenal and Tacitus, and others, wrote 
strongly against it,—not merely against its incidental 
evils and abuses, but against its influence and tendency 
as an institution. And gradually the theater came 
under condemnation in the Jewish and Christian 
world, even while it was still, in a sense, under reli- 
gious control. More than two centuries, and a half 
ago a published list of ‘‘ authorities against the stage "’ 
included ‘‘the united testimony of the Jewish and 
Christian churches ; the deliberate acts of fifty-four 
ancient and modern general, national, and provincial 
councils and synods, both of the Eastern and Western 
Churches ; the condemnatory sentence of seventy-one 
ancient fathers, and one hundred and fifty [then] 
modern Catholic and Protestant writers.'’ And down 
to the present day, it must be admitted by the most 
enthusiastic admirers of the theater, that there are 
many intelligent Christian persons who stand opposed 
to the theater in its entirety, as well as in its more 
objectionable characteristics. What is the underlying 
reason for all this? Why is it that the theater came 
under condemnation while it was in religious control, 
and fails of universal approval now that it is wholly 
on its own merits as an applicant for public favor ? 

The objections more commonly urged against the 
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theater are that its exciting exhibit of the grosser 
passions ; its deadening influence through the display 
of unreal crime and suffering and sorrow, and of 
simulated emotions ; its fascinations and temptings 
by means of scenic effect and of inevitable accessories 
and accompaniments,—are dangerous and harmful 
to the purest minded spectators, and tend to the per- 
manent injury of those who are most susceptible to 
influences of evil. Nor are these objections unworthy 
of the most serious consideration by the Christian 
moralist. Yet, as they have been questioned or quali- 
fied, or counted as exceptional and partial, or as pos- 
sibly remediable, by intelligent Christian advocates 
of the theater, it is well to look back of them all, or 
below them all, to recognize a radical and sweeping 
objection to the institution of the theater at its best, 
in the inadmissibility of the very profession of a dra- 
matic actor as right and proper, under any circum- 
stances at all. 

This chief and all- prevailing objection to the 
theater is, in fact, that the profession of an actor is, 
in and of itself, unnatural, baleful, and radically and 
universally wrong ; and that, because this is so, no 
change of controlling influences can make the insti- 
tution which depends on and represents that profes- 
sion, an agency of substantial good, or worthy of 
Christian countenance and support. On the very 
facé of it, the profession of an actor stands all by 
itself in demanding of its pursuer that his main pur- 
pose and endeavor shall be to seem what he is not; 
to appear something else than his real self; and 
herein lies the essential and irremediable evil of this 
profession, 

The very terms ‘* hypocrisy’ 
on *ke stage'’ are identical in their earlier significa- 
tion. ‘* Hypocrite’’ is, in both its Greek and Latin 
forms, a designation of an actor in the theater. Yet 
it does not, by any means, follow from this that every 
‘¢actor’’ in the theater is a ‘‘ hypocrite,’’ in the ordi- 
nary sense of this latter term, as applied to one’s moral 
character and personal sincerity of motive and con- 
duct. It does follow, however, that the stigma at- 
taching to the terms ‘‘ hypocrite’* or ‘‘actor"’ is a 
natural outgrowth of the universal conviction that in 
everything and always it is better for a man to be true 
to himself, to do his own work in the world, and to 
fill his own place, than for him to play a part, to strive 
to be another than his true self, and to seek to seem 
what in reality he is not. And this universal convic- 
tion stands, by its very nature, in opposition to the 
life-profession of a dramatic actor, whatevex tolerance 
may be conceded to occasional, and purely exceptional, 
amateur acting. 

An actor may, indeed, have a great deal of person- 
ality. It is, in fact, hardly possible for one to be a 
successful actor without a large degree of personality ; 
as it is also true that rare ability, and sometimes com- 
manding genius, enters into the power of the success- 
ful actor. But all this personality, all this ability, all 
this genius, must be devoted to giving the actor the 
appearance of another self than his own in the profes- 
sion towhich he has consecrated his best powers ; and 
this course inevitably tends to the limitation and 
cramping of his personality, and to the unworthy em- 
ployment and fettering of his genius and ability. That 
which might have been a power for good in creation 
or in original performance is given wholly to imitation 
or simulation ; and this too, more commonly, in the 
sphere of the lower nature rather than of the higher, 
or, at all events, in the lower as well as in the higher ; 
for the essential requirements of dramatic action call 
for the portrayal of the more violent and unworthy 
passions rather than of the gentler and worthier vir- 
tues. A man who is, perhaps, at heart a good and a 
true man, and who has exceptional capabilities of 
good, devotes himself to seeming a bad man, and to 
exhibiting the semblance of the vilest passions or of 
the most abhorrent crimes. How can such a course 
faii of injury to a noble nature? Even if it in no 
degree directly lowered the tone of that nature, it in- 
evitably restrains it within limitations all unworthy of 
its powers and destiny. 

It is a well-known fact in medical science that the 
persistent simulation of disease tends to produce the 
disorder simulated ; that the human system, in fact, 
comes to adapt itself in large measure to the will- 
pressure which is put upon it by its indweller. If 
this be true with the physical system, how much truer 
with the more keenly sensitive and more quickly 
responsive moral nature, Let a pure man, or a pure 
woman, deliberately plan and repeatedly endeavor to 
think and feel and seem to act as if impure, or even 
as if dallying with temptation and weighing the pos- 
sible gains of impurity and crime, and can it be that 
impurity and crime will continue to have the same 
abhorrence of mien to such a person, as if their very 


and ‘‘ playing a part 
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semblance had been counted ever abhorrent? No! 
no! If such a person remains pure and virtuous, — 
as many an actor and actress have remained, to their 
lasting credit, — it is in spite of their improper profes- 
sion, and not as an illustration of its natural and ordi- 
nary tendency. 


( To be concluded next week.) 
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Pharaoh’s Hardened Heart Again 

There are some questions .that will not down. 
One of those most frequently answered in this depart- 
ment of The Sunday School Times during the passing 
years is freshly breught up by a Congregational pastor 
in Oklahoma, who writes pleasantly as follows : 

Your paper is a great blessing and a on inspiration to 
me. I always find the Notes on Open Letters helpful and 
suggestive, and therefore I turn to you with a question which 
is perplexing several in my church, and upon which I cannot 
seem to give satisfactory light. Will you help me? The 
question is that of the hardening of Pharaoh's heart. If Je- 
hovah hardened Pharaoh's heart, as would appear from the 
text, why should Pharaoh bear blame and suffer punishment? 
But if he hardened his own heart, and was himself morally 
responsible, why should the text say that Jehovah hardened 
Pharaoh's heart ? 

The Bible was written by Orientals. To the devout 
Oriental, a//things are of God. Therefore the Oriental 
way of describing Pharaoh’s unwillingness to permit 
the children of Israel to pass out of Egypt's bondage 
is to say that ‘‘God hardened Pharaoh's heart.’’ But 
if the Oklahoma pastor will look at other references, in 
the Bible, to that same event or series of events, he 
will find that in one chapter alone, the ninth of Exo- 
dus, three different expressions are used : ‘‘ Jehovah 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh’’ (v. 12); ‘* Pharaoh 
... Sinned yet more, and hardened his heart"’ (v. 
34); ‘*the heart of Pharaoh was hardened’ (v. 35). 
Whatever else the sacred writer may have intended, 
it would seem to be clear that he had no thought that 
God was to blame for Pharaoh’s wickedness, 


x. 
Astrology and the Star of Bethlehem 


Many of the most familiar Bible passages do not 
attempt to explain or fully set forth the facts therein 
stated. On such passages, where there is no positive 
collateral explanation in the Bible itself, scholarly 
critics or every-day readers are likely to differ among 
themselves according to the information they may 
individually gather from sources outside the Bible. 
A Connecticut reader is troubled because of a state- 
ment recently made in this paper as to a Bible passage 
which has been the subject of textual and scientific 
study for centuries. He writes : 


In The Sunday School Times of December 5 (lesson for 
December 20), in McLaren's exposition of the lesson he says, 
in relation to the visit of the wise men to the birthplace of 
Christ : ‘‘ The Gospel does not say whence they came, who 
they were, how they connected the starry appearance with the 
birth of a King of the Jews, nor give any other petty detail. 
The two broad facts that they learned by some application of 
their starry science, that a King of the Jews was born, and 
that they left their distant homes and undertook the long jour- 
ney to do him homage, are the essentials, and all else is left in 
shadow."’ 

Now the starry science of the wise men was astrology,—was 
it not? I would like to know how the superstitious and false 
science of. astrology could in any way indicate to the wise men 
anything about the birth of a King of the Jews. Not even the 
true science of astronomy could give any indication of the 
matter, so far as I can conceive. 

I had always supposed that the star seen by the Magi was 
not a real star, as, if a real star was to thus move out of its 
orbit, it woyld ———— the other heavenly bodies, and thus 
bring a grand catastrophe. I supposed this was a star in ap- 
pearance, made by God for the occasion, on purpose to guide 
the men to the place where the young child was, and that they 
were directed by God in a dream (or some other way) to fol- 
low the star, and that it would lead them surely to the place. 

I should like, in your Notes on Open Letters, to have you 
give your ideas on this maiter. 


Whatever may not be known about the star of 
Bethlehem, it is known that the Jews themselves be- 
lieved that the prophecy in Micah 5 : 2 looked forward 
to Bethlehem as the Messiah's birthplace. And Eder- 
sheim quotes a passage from one of the Midrashim 
[scripture expositions] as embodying most ancient 
Jewish tradition: ‘*A Star shall come out of Jacob, 
There is a Baraita [supplementary comment] in the 
name of the rabbis. The heptad [five-year period] 
in which the Son of David cometh, — in the first year, 
there will not be sufficient nourishment ; in the sccond 
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year, the arrows of famine are launched ; in the third, 
a great famine ; in the fourth, neither famine nor 
plenty ; in the fifth, great abundance, and the Star 
shall shine forth from the East, and this is the Star 
of the Messiah.’’ Assuming, what is quite possible, 
that the Magi, as learned men, knew of the Jewish 
expectancy through Hebrew prophecy, their use of 
‘*starry science’’ consisted in connecting the star 
with the event with which it had been linked in 
the Jewish mind. And in this their ‘starry science’’ 
was not false or misleading ; for astrology then was 
not merely a tissue of superstition, although it was 
in disrepute among the Hebrews. But there is no 
agreement among scholars as to the exact character 
of the star, or sidereal appearance. Kepler's theory 
of a new star following the conjunction of Jupiter and 
Saturn in 7 and 6 B.C., asin A.D. 1603-06, is not ac- 
cepted as settling the question, nor is any other one 
theory. The Connecticut reader has, in his Bible, as 
much as any one can now finally tell him on this 
subject. Here, as always, the Bible is a safe guide. 


x 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—no¢ biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. te not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address ‘“‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Can you tell me of some one who deals in Oriental articles, 
especially from the Holy Land? 


Address D. Z. Noorian, 22 5th Avenue, New York City. 





Does the International Convention appoint a day for De- 
cision Day? and, if so, will you kindly give the date for this 
year ?—W. P. F. 

No. The International Convention appoints no days of 
this kind whatever. Many of the states and provinces set 
apart days for this purpose, but they simply do that as a 
suggestion, and any school is at liberty to choose any day 
it likes as Decision Day. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS.-—-I have been at a loss to know 
where to find cuts or some kind of assistance in getting up 
Sunday-school banners ; have failed so far. Our bookseller 
kindly gave me your address, hoping you can furnish me some 
pamphlets or some information regarding them.—-A. H. 

The David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill., makes 
banners of all descriptions for Sunday-schools. So does the 
M. C., Lilly Co., Columbus, Ohio. Any regalia manufac- 
turing house will make banners. They are found in most 
of the largest cities. 





SYRACUSE, N. ¥.—Tell me the first steps toward selecting 
a new library for our Sunday-school.—J. A. M. 

The Sunday School Times will furnish you good lists for 
Sunday-school library books, or Elizabeth L. Foote’s booklet 
entitled ‘*Strengthening the Sunday-school Library’ (7 
cents), will aid you, Write also to the Pilgrim Press, Boston ; 
W. A. Wilde Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston ; Fleming H. 
Revell Co., Chicago or New York. Your own denomina- 
tional house, no doubt, has excellent lists. The Temple 
Library, 1323 Walnut St., Philadelphia, and the Church 
Library Association of Cambridge, Mass, will also help 

ou. Mrs. Carr’s little booklet on ‘*‘ How the Librarian 
May Make the Sunday-School Library most Useful to the 
School ’’ will be helpful. 


How can a cheap church building be erected so as best to 
accommodate the Sunday-school ? 

It has been practically demonstrated that it is no longer 
necessary to build four square walls and call it a church, 
even if but fifteen hundred dollars can be put into it. It 
is possible to have some at least of the Sunday-school con- 
veniences without a large amount of money. The North 
Dakota Sunday-school Association has been giving this 
matter some attention, and has issued a leaflet entitled 
‘* Evolutionary Church Architecture,’? recommending a 
certain design of inexpensive church which they find well 
adapted to their needs. A postal card directed tothe Rev. 
John Orchard, Fargo, N. D., the General Secretary of the 
North Dakota Association, will bring the leaflet to: your 
hands. 





CHAPLEAU, CANADA.—Have a class of boys and girls 
ranging from four years of age up, to which I teach the Sun- 
day-school lesson every week, on Thursday at 4.15 P. M. Find 
difficulty in interesting them sufficiently to keep them quiet. 
What would you suggest? In order to secure attendance am 
using graded cards, specially printed ; for example, ten times 
in successive attendance gets a red card ; twenty-five, a silver, 
etc. Has worked well, but will soon be exhausted. Have 
you any suggestions as to what else to get ?—E. C. 

I have an idea that scholars of this age will be attracted 
more by the picture roll and attractive blackboard work 
than by colored tickets. Make the lesson short, full of 
life, with copious illustrations by picture, blackboard, and 
objects, all the while keeping your teaching within range 
of your scholar’s ability. Do not hold them too long, and 
intersperse the exercises with singing, etc., having them 
change their pesitions frequently. 
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“Let Thine Eyes Be On the Field ” 














A Plucky Little Association 


Four years ago, the Prince Edward Island Sunday- 
school Association had no Home Department nor normal 
classes. To-day there are in the province over one thousand 
members of the Home Department and three hundred 
normal students. At the convention of the province in 1902 
fifty-seven normal students were graduated. The province 
is probably the smallest section of the North American 
continent employing a Field Worker. It contains only 
three counties, and two hundred and fourteen schools 
affiliated with the association, the Protestant population 
being about fifty thousand. Yet the association has never 
had an overdraft, and the salary of $1,000 per year is paid 
monthly. It publishes an annual report, and distributes 
freely three thousand copies of it. Of this association Marion 
Lawrance said at Denver: ‘‘ One instance of enterprise de- 
serves especial attention. . .. Prince Edward Island is so 
small that on the maf it looks like a mere speck in the sea. 
Yet at their convention last fall they put in a general secre- 
tary for full time. Nine months have passed, and they 
have been enabled to push their work vigorously, pay all 
their bills, and have now nearly three hundred dollars in 
the bank. They also contribute regularly twenty five dol- 
lars ge thirty dollars] a year to the International work. 
If all other states and provinces paid in that proportion, 
our treasurer would handle over fifty thousand dollars each 
triennium. If Prince Edward Island, with a handful of 
people, can accomplish such results as these, is there ex- 
cuse for any state or province?’’ Now they have twelve 
Cradle Rolls, with about five hundred members. Several 
of the districts have free circulating libraries for the teach- 
ers. A temperance department is at work getting children 
pledged. There are no county associations, but there are 
fifteen district associations, The field secretary, the Rev. 
G. P. Raymond, writes: ‘* This association sent me to 
Denver, paying all expenses, but I do not expect to get to 
Jerusalem !”’ 


% 
Some Typical Mistakes 


The question was asked at a state convention the other 
day, ‘* What are some of the mistakes of an average county 
Sunday-school convention ?’’ Here are the answers made 
by different delegates : 

In not giving enough information about the work. 

Not running on time. 

Not properly advertised. ° 

Not representative enough. 

Not talked about enough, 

Its speakers talk too long. 

The same program every year. 

Failure to develop its local workers, 

The average program is seriously overcrowded. 


x 
Dr. Greene’s Louisville Lectures 


The message which was brought by Dr. S. H. Greene, 
pastor of Calvary Baptist Church of Washington, D. C., in 
his lectures before the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, in connection with which Kentucky’s recent Pastors’ 
Sunday-school Institute was held, was especially valuable 
to young ministers as coming from one who has grappled 
at close quarters with the Sunday-school problem during a 
pastorate of nearly a quarter of a century, and who has, in 
a remarkable degree, achieved the ideals pursued by so 
many others in vain. Many Sunday-schools have numbers, 
others have organization, others have an efficient teaching 
force, and in other instances the Sunday-school powerfully 
reinforces the work of the church. It is extremely rare, 
however, to find a Sunday-school combining all the above 
excellences in a full-orbed and mighty Christian force pur- 
suing the even tenor of its way without noise or outward 
demonstration year in and year out. Yet such is the 
school of Dr. Greene. e 

The lecturer gave many valuable hints as to organiza- 
tion. He lifted the veil, and permitted us to look in at 
many points upon the tactful and efficient methods of an 
achieving pastor. He pointed out in a most delicate way 
the places in the machinery where friction is most likely to 
develop, and indicated with the hand of a master how it 
could be avoided. He struck the chords of sentiment in 
the heart of the Christian worker, and alSo stirred to no- 
bler ideals by sheer power of conviction. Two notes 
which came out repeatedly in Dr. Greene’s discussions 
illuminate most effectively certain elements of his power. 
One was the intense belief that the Sunday-school is worth 
while, and the other was that the thing can be done. It 
was clear from Dr. Greene’s discussions that at every 
stage he encountered obstacles, hindrances, difficulties ; 
that development was far less rapid than he wished ; that 
results at first were meager. But it was also clear that 
never for a moment did he waver in his deathless grip 


upon the purpose to make his school a power for the 
Master. 

In his closing lecture, Dr. Greene dwelt upon the inspira- 
tions of the Sunday-school. Among these inspirations he 
named the following: That of adjusted relations ; the rest 
and peace that arise from relationships to work and men 
and God, based upon the deepest of all relationships to 
Jesus Christ; and along with that the inspiration which 
comes from finding an authority for the whole of man’s 
nature, for the intellect, the heart, the will, under the 
leadership of Jesus Christ,—the inspiration of rest in such 
a satisfying authority; and, added to the inspiration of 
authority, there is the inspiration of knowledge, the joy and 
thrill of constant growth into the mind of Jesus Christ; 
and, finally, the inspiration of service wherein man finds 
himselt and finds God most truly. 

In response to a demand, the lectures of Dr. Greene 
will be published in book form, and will assuredly prove a 
most inspiring volume when perused by the earnest minister 
of Jesus Christ.—Z. Y. Mullins, D.D., President Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 


% 
Dine Your Specialists ! 


Social recognition of the workers in a special line is 
always an attractive and valuable feature of a Sunday-school 
convention. In Illinois, where normal work is one of the 
‘* specialties,’’ the annual Legion of Honor Alumni Ban- 
quet is a justly popular feature of the state convention. 
The dining-rooms of a hotel were crowded with the alumni 
diners and their invited guests at the last convention. There 
is no other such opportunity as that of the dinner-table for 
getting to really know people; the workers gain valuable 
points from each other in personal conversation at such a 
time, and the occasion emphasizes and dignifies the work 
to Sunday-school people in general, The meal need not 
be an elaborate one,—itis better if simple ; and a few care- 
fully chosen after-dinner ‘‘ greetings ’’ give the right finish- 
ing touch, The affair can easily be held between the after- 
noon and evening sessions of a convention, and the cost of 
tickets, to be paid for by the individuals, should be slight. 


% 


Every Field Worker should read Secretary Clark’s de- 
scription of the great Ohio state tour on page 23 of the 
present issue. 


% 


“The Greatest Pastors’ Sunday-School 
Institute Ever Held”’ 


In December of 1902, Kentucky held, in the city of 
Louisville, the first Pastors’ Sunday-school Institute ever 
held in the world, so far as the records show. A fuil ac- 
count of how the idea was born and how it was worked 
out may be obtained in booklet form from The Sunday 
School Times Co, for seven cents. 


The idea proved so popular that it was decided to repeat 
the Institute again in 1903. The seccnd Institute was 
held in Louisville, December 15-18, with Marion Law- 
rance, H. M. Hamill, and W. C. Pearce as instructors. 
In addition to these, each of the presidents of the three 
theological seminaries in the state, three or four of the 
leading pastors of the city, and two members of the Educa; 
tional Committee of the International Convention, Dr. 
W. O. Thompson and Dr. C. Humble, addressed the 
Institute, 


Pastoral leadership was the dominant note in the entire 
program. ‘The idea prevailed that, if the pastor is to lead 
in the Sunday-school, he must have some training to pre- 
pare him for leadership, and that a public sentiment must 
be created among both pastors and laity favorable to 
this leadership. To secure this, pastors already in service 
must first be convinced that it is their duty to lead, and 
that there is a necessity ror such leadership. 


Our theological seminaries must train their students, our 
prospective pastors, in the important but difficult art of 
Sunday-school management and teaching, must fill their 
minds with the importance of Sunday-school work, and 
must fire their hearts with a burning zeal for its success, 


The pastor’s duties to the Sunday-school, and how those 
duties may be met, were fully and freely discussed. It 
was suggested that, as a rule, he should not superintend 
his school nor teach a class regularly, but that, while the 
school is in session, he should be supervising. He should 
visit the classes, to see what kind of teaching is being 
done, and to give help and encouragement to the teacher. 
He should note both the strong and the weak points in the 
Sunday-school, and bring them to the attention of the su- 
perintendent and teachers privately or in the teachers’- 
meeting, commending the good, and suggesting remedies 
for whatever he saw amiss. It was further suggested that 


he should remember his Sunday-school often in his prayers 
before the congregation ; that he should speak for it from 
his pulpit and in his pastoral visits; that he should be 
present at every session, if possible ; that he should arrange 
a public installation of officers and teachers, and promotion 
exercises for the pupils, annually, before the whole congre- 
gation ; that he should train teachers in the teacher-train- 
ing class and in the teachers’-meeting; that he should 
urge parents to attend the Sunday-school or join the Home 
Department; that he should have his ‘school properly 
graded ; that he should have a messenger service for the 
training of his boys; that he should introduce the Baraca 
and other forms of class organization to win and hold the 
young men; that he should have something in every 
preaching service that would appeal to the children; that 
he should observe Decision Day in the school at least once 
a year; that he should strive to have all the Sunday-school 
in the church, and all the church in the Sunday-school,— 
in short, that he should prepare himself thoroughly for com- 
petent leadership of all his Sunday-school forces, 


On the whole, it was the most noted Sunday-school 
meeting ever held in the South, if not in America. The 
following statement was made unchallenged : ‘I have at- 
tended three International conventions, a number of state 
conventions, and a number of conferences, in fact, every 
class of Sunday-school gatherings except a World’s Conven- 
tion, and I have no hesitancy in saying that for good, solid, 
high-class work this Institute surpasses them all,’’—£. A. 
fox, Secretary of the Kentucky State Sunday-school Asso- 
cration, 
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Gleanings from the Field 


‘** Talk a great deal about decision, and very little about 
the day.’’— Marion Lawrance, on Decision Day. 


Systematic house-to-house visitation has recently been 
conducted for tl. first time in quite a number of the orga- 
nized counties of Colorado. 


New England and Upper Canada field workers have a 
rich program offered them at their midwinter conference at 
Portland, Maine, January 19-21. Lawrance, Pearce, and 
Mrs. Barnes and Mrs. Stebbins, will speak at the ‘ offi- 
cers’,’’ ‘** educational,”” ‘* organization,’’ and ‘* Interna- 


tional ’’ sessions. 


The middle-eastern International district field workers 
are to spend January 25 to 30 in Phiiadelphia, discussing 
organization problems, child studymssecretarial work, and 
graded teaching. It will be a big time with such speakers 
as Hartshorn, Lawrance, Clark, St. John, Fergusson, 
Barnes, Pearce, Cork, Blackall, and Gray, to listen to. 


Did you ever see a county Sunday-school publication ? 
Berrien County, Michigan, which includes Three Oaks, 
the home of World’s Convention Chairman E, K. Warren, 
and of E. C. Knapp, a coming Sunday-school worker, 
publishes a sprightly Bulletin that shows how things are 
kept moving there, It reports that nearly every Sunday- 
school in the county was represented at the recent twenty- 
fifth annual convention, 


All state, county, or township association officers will 
receive splendid help for their work by becoming members 
of the Field Workers’ Department of the International 
Sunday-school Convention. The annual membership fee 
is one dollar. By paying an additional dollar-and-a-half, 
each member will receive regularly the twenty-three state 
and provincial Sunday-school papers. The membership 
secretary, B. F. Mitchell, Des Moines, Iowa, will gladly 
give further information. 


WANTED, By the Founder of the Messenger Service, 
samples of all the paraphernalia used by the Sunday- 
schools and Home Departments in the Messenger Service 
work, The plan of using the boys, begun in so simple a 
way, in a small city, in 1899, now has reached all through 
North America and across the seas to Great Britain. The 
results of a careful study of these samples will be given to 
the Times readers from time to time. Send all samples 
direct to Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, 119 Myrtle Ave., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 5 


Are you considering a new church or Sunday-school 
building? Or putting money into alterations that will im- 
prove your present Sunday-school accommodations? If 
so, you will be profited by examining the Sunday-school 
architectural plans described in a Jeaflet (send a two-cent 
stamp) issued by Field Worker John Orchard, of Fargo, North 
Dakota. H. and W. C. Albrant, Sunday-school workers 
whose other business is architecture, have embodied what 
appear to be admirable plans for a combined church and 
Sunday-school building that ‘will gladden the anxious 
pastor, and quicken the weary teacher.’’ And, unlike 
many such designs, this can be constructed for from $1,500 
upwards. It provides for an auditorium seating from 250 
to 350 people, with five or ten classrooms. 
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The Preparation for Christ in History 


By Professor John E. McFadyen, M.A. (Glas.), B. A. (Oxon.) 


Il. Religious Influences 








HE Jewish world into which Christ 
was born was an exceedingly religious 
world, —religious in both a good sense 
and a bad one, though perhaps more 
in the good sense than in the bad one. 
There were, indeed, many elements of 
good in the religionof that time. For 
centuries God had been preparing the way for his 
Christ, and there were not afew yearning for him, like 
Simeon and Anna, and eager to welcome him, or at 
least willing, like the disciples, to respond to him when 
he called. It would indeed have been a strange result 
of the divine preparation in the Old Testament if there 
had been no one able to understand him to whom 
those scriptures pointed, or willing to welcome him 
when he came. 

But over against this group—all too small—repre- 
sented by the disciples and the faithful women who 
were true to him through all his checkered fortunes, 
was a fierce and powerful opposition ; and the pa- 
thetic thing is that the leaders of this opposition were 
in the main the official representatives of religion. 
Keligion needs its officials, but they can be a danger 
as well as a support to the religion which they repre- 
sent. So it was in the time of Jesus. While there 
were good men among them, their general spirit is, 
no doubt, adequately characterized by Jesus in his 
parable of the Good Samaritan, with its scathing pic- 
tures of the priest and the Levite who passed by on 
the other side. The religion of these officials was 
exhausted in officialism. Their duty was confined to 
the ceremony of the temple. It was no part of re- 
ligion as understood, or at least as practiced, by them, 
to help the helpless, least of all if the helpless hap- 
pened to belong to an alien people. It was against 
this external and loveless religion that Jesus waged his 
ceaseless and uncompromising warfare, and it was these 
religious leaders who finally brought him to his cross. 

Lut opposition to Jesus came from another quarter 
than that of the priests ; namely, the scribes. They 
are, as a rule, not priests, though Ezra, who, per- 
haps, gave the earliest impulse to the movement 
which deteriorated into the scribism that we see in the 
Gospels, was himself both priest and scribe. The 
scribes, who usually belonged to the Pharisaic party, 
were the champions of scripture, or the Law, as it 
was then called,—notwithout reason, for to them the 
most important and fundamental part of scripture 
was, characteristically enough, the Law ; that is, the 
Pentateuch, with its minute and elaborate regulation 
of life. They are sometimes called lawyers, or teach- 
ers of the law, and their great teachers are the rabbis. 
They posed as champions of the Bible, —that is, of the 
Old Testament, —and they were shocked and provoked 
by the apparent freedom of Jesus’ attitude to that book. 

Here, then, is a strange sight. Jesus on the one 
side, and the scribes on the other, both believing in 
and reverencing the Bible, and yet standing over 
against each other in irreconcilable antagonism. They 
had gathered from the teaching of Jesus the impres- 
sion that he had come to destroy the Bible,—or the 
Law and the Prophets, as it was called in those days, 
and in the Sermon on the Mount he finds it necessary 
to assure his disciples that that is not his intention at 
all,—that, whatever his attitude may seem to be, his 
sole and earnest desire is to fulfil the ancient scrip- 
tures of his people. 

These were the two principal directions, then, from 
which came the bitter hostility that ceaselessly dogged 
the footsteps of Jesus, and finally nailed him to a 
tree. And yet this was the very Jesus for whose 
coming other pious souls, guided by those very same 
scriptures, were hoping. The situation is an alto- 
gether strange one, and has its roots deep and back 
in history. As we saw in the first article, after the 
return from the exile, the political influence of Judah 
had practically vanished, and, as she seemed no 
longer likely to play a political vé/e, her ambition 
was now to become a thoroughly organized religious 
community,—the more so as she believed that the 
sufferings of the exile came upon her through her un- 
faithfulness to the law of her God. The influence of 
the Canaanitish religion had been a temptation to 
which the people had in the past too frequently suc- 
cumbed, and they were still surrounded by heathen 
neighbors. What more natural, then, than that those 
who had the prosperity of Judah and the purity of 
her religion at heart should lay increased emphasis 











upon the minutiz of worship which distinguished her 
from them? This emphasis was at the time a good 
thing, but it is easy to see that it was pretty sure to 
degenerate. And that is just what happened. At 
first it acted as a shield of defense to the high and 
noble religion which had been taught by the prophets ; 
but it came in course of time, and not unnaturally, to 
be regarded as an end in itself, instead of a means. 
Attention became increasingly fixed upon the outward 
form, and the inward spirit was forgotten. Religion 
tended more and more to become a mere formality ; 
its simpler and better spirit was preserved in the wor- 
ship of the synagogues. Religious officials were will- 
ing enough to tithe mint and anise and cummin, but 
they were indifferent to the claims of justice and 
mercy, which were of infinitely more importance, 
Their formalism developed into heartlessness, and, 
when help was needed, they were only too apt to 
‘*pass by on the other side.’’ 

This formalism showed itself in other equally un- 
lovely ways. As it had its origin in the legitimate 
desire to distinguish their worship and life from the 
worship and life of the neighboring peoples, so it 
tended to encourage in them a certain spirit of haughty 
exclusiveness ; and, with an outlook like this upon 
the world, they were bound to resent Christ's gracious 
teaching about the brotherhood of man, resting on 
the fatherhood of God, just as afterwards they were 
furious when Paul spoke of being divinely commis- 
sioned to go ‘‘ far hence unto the Gentiles’’ (Acts 22: 
21, 22). 

Another unamiable feature produced by this reli- 
gious punctiliousness and formalism was a growing 
emphasis on good works. Certain duties were pre- 
scribed in the law. The rigorous performance of 
those duties produced a feeling of merit and self- 
satisfaction very unlike the humility with which the 
gospel of the grace of God inspires a man, and which 
makes him feel that, at the very best, he is an un- 
profitable servant. 

The deterioration in Jewish religion to which we 
have just called attention is strikingly illustrated by 
the class known as the scribes. The origin of this 
class was an altogether worthy one. The word ‘‘scribe”’ 
means writer, and the primary business of the scribes 
was to multiply copies of the Law, and also of the 
other parts of the Old Testament, though the Law was 
deemed to be of altogether unique importance. Their 
profession as scribes gave them an exceptionally ac- 
curate knowledge of the law, and, from being merely 
scribes, they very soon came to be interpreters or ex- 
pounders, Where the laws seemed to be obscure or 
conflicting, it was they who determined the interpreta- 
tion; and here may be seen the beginning of the 
mischief which had reached so fatal a development 
by the time of Jesus. For, in the first place, these 
interpretations began to assume an importance almost 
equal to, and it would seem, in some cases, practi- 
cally superior to, the law itself. And again, it was 
soon found that, elaborate as were the regulations in 
the law, they did not, and could not, cover every case 
that might emerge in actual life. The scribes then 
seized their opportunity to supplement the law, so as 
to make it a more adequate guide for the conduct of 
life. Their intention was no doubt to supplement in 
the spirit of the law itself. But to such a process 
there was only one possible end. The spirit of casu- 
istry developed, the spirit—illustrated more than once 
in the Gospels—which loves to ask ‘*Is it lawful’’ to 
do this and that? The great humane design that 
underlay the Hebrew legislation was smothered by 
an incoherent mass of casuistical detail, of which the 
ordinary layman was necessarily ignorant, and the 
people which knows not the law is accursed. The 
drift was steadily and surely towards the letter and 
away from the spirit. God was conceived of more 
and more as a taskmaster. He was being gradually 
pushed away from the sphere of men’s common life, 
and it is no accident that it is during this period that 
the phrase ‘‘the God of heaven’’ becomes increas- 
ingly common. 

This immense body of ever-growing tradition was 
originally intended to guard the law, and it was called 
the ‘‘hedge’’ about the law. But the fence had 
grown so high by the time of Jesus that there was 
hardly anything to be seen of the law on the other 
side. This was one of the things which he assailed 
with all his might. He came to deliver men from 
the weights that drag down their spirit, and it vexed 
him to see the people whom he loved bound hand 
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and foot by these scribal traditio He had no 
words strong enough for the blind } who bound 
upon the shoulders of a deluded people burdens too 
heavy to be borne. He-told them that they were 
making void the word of God through their traditions. 
No doubt Christian writers have sometimes done less 
than justice to the Jewish rabbis ; but, on the whole, 
their writings are a weary and bewildering waste, 
with an occasional touch of beauty and nobleness 
which only serves to make the wilderness more terri- 
ble. It was to a people thus ‘‘weary and heavy 
laden*’ with elaborate and multitudinous laws that 
were designed to regulate the minutest details of life, 
and that succeeded only too fatally well in repressing 
the glad spontaneous life of the spirit—it was to such 
a people that Jesus said ‘‘Come unto me,’’ and to 
them his gospel of God as a Father instead of a task- 
master would be peculiarly welcome. 

Such a world was deeply in need of a redeemer ; 
and indeed that need was felt by very many. The 
religious barrenness and political disappointment of 
the three or four centuries before the coming of Christ 
intensified, at least among the nobler hearts, the 
yearning for the coming of the kingdom of God. 
That yearning had been created by prophecy, and in 
large measure sustained by prophecy. But when 
prophecy died, the yearning did not die with it. It 
only assumed more wild and daring forms. And 
these hopes, rendered more extravagant by disap- 
pointment, received an enormous impetus from the 
initial successes of the Maccabzan movement on 
which we touched last week. Here at last it almost 
seemed for a time as if the kingdom had visibly come. 
But the sequel made it only too plain that the king- 
dom was still far enough away ; and much of the lit- 
erature from this time to the time of Christ indicates 
the yearning for Messiah and his kingdom. The 
Gospels and Acts abound in traces of this hope. 
Joseph of Arimathza was ‘looking for the kingdom 
of God’’ (Mark 15 : 43). The Pharisees asked Jesus 
when the kingdom of God should come (Luke 
17 : 20). 

It is only too plain that the kingdom was seldom 
regarded as a spiritual thing. Even after Christ's 
earthly work was done the disciples could ask him, 
‘* Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel ?’’ It was hard to learn the lesson that the 
kingdom was not of this world, just as it had been 
hard to believe that Messiah should ‘suffer many 
things.’' But despite prejudice, hostility, and mis- 
understanding, Christ came to a world that had been 
providentially prepared for him. The Old Testament 
had done its work in preparing the religious soil, the 
Greek language was ready to carry the good news over 
all the world, the Roman government had welded the 
world into one, and secured an all but universal peace. 
In the light of these great facts, we can see how deep 
is the saying of the Apostle that God sent forth his 
Son in the fulness of the times. 

ToRONTO, ONT. 








How Toggles Paid the Ransom 


By Frederick Hall 


O* COURSE we all know it is much worse to doa 
bad thing ‘‘on purpose’’ than to do it acci- 
dentally, but perhaps we do not stop often 
enough to remember that even if it is not done ‘‘ on 
purpose,"’ it generally makes some one unhappy just 
the same. I doubt if Toggles ever thought of it until, 
just by accident, he did this thing of which I am go- 
ing to tel] you, and had to pay the city’s ransom. 

It was a busy little city, with citizens hurrying to 
and fro in the streets, and popping in and out of their 
strange houses, and ali as active and contented, ap- 
parently, as they could be. And yet, for all it was so 
near, Toggles had never seen it until that day. 

He was playing ball with his friend Tommie, and 
the ball went past him into the vacant lot across the 
street. He ran to get it, and was hardly over the 
fence before he stumbled, and when he turned around 
there lay a fourth part of the city little better than in 
ruins, and Tceggles exclaimed : 

‘*My, what a big ant-hill!’’ 

There was a perfect panic among those whose 
houses had been destroyed, arfd they were all running 
about as if distracted, except a few who kept cool and 
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were busily carrying away and hiding some little 
white things that looked like tiny grains of rice, but 
Toggles did not stop. He hurried off to finish the 
game. Still it interested him, and when Tommie had 
gone home he came back. 

All the white things had been put away, the panic 
seemed to be over, and it looked as if the citizens had 
bravely resolved to build everything up again just as 
quickly and as well as they could. Toggles watched 
them working, and, as he watched, began to think, 
and it did not make him feel any more comfortable. 

Fifteen minutes ago they had all been happy. 
Each family had its own little house (a dirt house, to 
be sure, but some feop/e had no better), and each 
citizen was free to go about his own business or pleas- 
ure. Now all that was over. A fourth of them 
were homeless ; the rest must all turn in and help 
their unfortunate neighbors. It might take weeks, 
for all he knew, to repair the injury, and he, Toggles, 
was to blame for the whole thing. 

He tried to think how he would feel if a giant, as 
much bigger than he as he was bigger than the ants, 
should stumble over the schoolhouse and the Baptist 
Church, and leave nothing of them but brick-dust and 
slivers, and he felt sure it would scare him nearly to 
death. 

To be sure, he had not meant to hurt the city ; but 
the ants did not know that, and were just as badly off 
as if he had come on purpose to kick their town to 
pieces. 

He wished he could make it up to them, but he 
could not think what to do. The ball began the 
trouble, but, if he burned it up, that would not do the 
ants any good, and, as to helping them rebu ld their 
houses, Toggles knew very well he was not smart 
enough for that. 

Very fortunately, Uncle Gene dropped in that night, 
and, when supper was over, Toggles crawled up into 
his lap, and told him all about it. He liked Uncle 
Gene, because he was always serious, and did not just 
make fun. 

‘«T see,’ he said ; ‘* you have injured the city, and 
want to make it up. There is only one thing to do, 
—you must pay an indemnity.’’ 

‘*A what ?’’ asked Toggles. 

‘*An indemnity, —like a ransom, you know. And 
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I would pay it the first thing in the morning. It'sa 
dreadful thing to owe everybody in a whole city."’ 

‘«] know it,’’ exclaimed Toggles. ‘‘ But what shall 
I pay? I spent all my money for the ball,—and, 
any way, they would not want money.’’ 

**No,’’ said Uncle Gene; ‘‘it must be something 
ants like. Let me see,—sugar, I should say. And I 
would not ask mama for it, I would earn it. I be- 
lieve, if you filled the wood-box, she would pay you 
two spoonfuls of sugar; and that, I think, would be 
enough so that every one in the city could have 
some.”’ 

Next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, and 
the wood-box filled, Toggles was off. When he 
reached the city, he sat down, and then he emptied 
his indemnity just outside the limits. There were 
not so many inhabitants out as there had been the 
day before, but their attention was instantly caught. 
A big black alderman ant came up to examine the 
nearest sugar-grain, then seized it, and some others, 
encouraged by his example, each took a grain and 
started off. 

In five minutes every one in the city had heard the 
news. But the mayor and council appeared to have 
taken charge, all was done with so much order and 
system. First the sugar in the streets was gathered 
up, then the scattered grains collected, and finally 
the laborers, going and coming in regular files, began 
their work upon the heap itself. 

Toggles had never imagined anything could be so 
interesting, and lay flat upon his face watching, until 
the sun was almost overhead. 

‘«Mama !"’ he exclaimed when he returned, ‘‘ do 
you know what I am going to do ?’’ 

Mama did not. 

‘* Well, you know what Uncle Gene says big coun- 
tries do for little ones sometimes ?—I'm going to do 
that for the ants. I'm going to 'stablish a pro- 
tectorate. And you know that flag in the book you 
gave me Christmas,—the snake, you know, and 
‘Don't tread on me’? I'll have that for their flag, 
and I'll put it up right where they live, so there won't 
any other boy step on the city the way I did. And— 
I think I'll go and make that flag right now.’’ 

And he was off like a shot. 

DuNDEE, ILL. 
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What One Cradle Roll is Doing 


By Mrs. C. W. Boeschen 


NE writer has truthfully said, ‘‘ The Cradle Roll 
is a little loving trap in which to catch babies 
and their mamas,” 

To begin with, it was an easy matter to obtain the 
names of all babies under three years belonging to 
our own church-members ; but still there was room 
for more on our roll, so we began to go out into the 
highways and hedges. Some urging and gentle coax- 
ing was necessary with non-church-going families ; 
yet we obtained a large number of names from these. 
Many, indeed, needed to be asked only once, and 
felt it an honor to have their babies belong to Sunday- 
school, to be prayed for, and to have kind attention 
shown them. However, a little tact, a few words of 
well-deserved praise regarding baby’s beauty, inno- 
cence, and sweetness, or, more often, a little fondling 
of the household treasure, seldom failed to win the 
mother’s loving heart. 

Several non-church-going parents have sometimes 
attended our church, and much oftener have they 


visited our primary department, solely on account of 


their little ones belonging to the Cradle Roll. 

There was one father with whom we had to use all 
our persuasive powers to obtain his little boy’s name 
for the Cradle Roll, but about two years later he 
called me to come and see a little stranger in their 
home. I asked, ‘‘Is baby named yet?"’ ‘ Yes,"’ 
he answered ; ‘‘ we call her Lucile."’ And in reply 
to my request for the pretty name for my Cradle Roll, 
he answered, promptly and emphatically, ‘‘Sure!"’ 

We often secure names in unexpected ways. One 
day I called at a lady's house to get an application- 
card which had been left for her to fill out. She had 
moved, and a stranger came to the door. Upon turn- 
ing to leave, I remarked that I was hunting babies 
for our Cradle Roll. She said, ‘‘ Well, we have no 
Cradle-Roll baby, but a wee one only four weeks old. 
Come and see it."’ I explained to her all about our 
Cradle Roll, and the proud young mother was de- 
lighted with the new idea, and gladly gave me her 
baby’s name. 


At another time we saw a beautiful blue-eyed babe 
in the arms of a girl aged about ten years. We cov- 
eted that little one immediately, so followed the un- 
known girl to her home, where the pleasant mother 
was only too happy to give another name for our roll. 

A friend of mine asked a stranger if she belonged 
to church, ‘‘No,’’ she replied ; ‘‘but my baby 
belongs to the Cradle Roll, because a little woman 
insisted upon it, and wouldn't take No for an answer."’ 

One day, in passing a stranger's house, we saw a 
young mother trying to coax her child into the house. 
We talked about baby’s eyes, so heavenly blue, and 
then asked for the child’s name, whereupon the 
mother confessed that she had never attended Sun- 
day-school, but would like to have her darling en- 
rolled, and would then sometimes bring her. How 
plain and practical an illustration of the Scripture 
truth that ‘A little child shall lead them”’ ! 

One Sunday morning death suddenly snatched a 
bright blossom from the home-garden of one of our 
church-members. We sent, to be placed on the new 
grave, a tiny cradle, twined with smilax and dainty 
ribbon. The floral coverlid was white rosebuds, and 
the pillow baby-breath. As the sad mother came 
again and again to fill the little cradle with fresh buds, 
or white carnations, may there not have been breathed 
into her soul a deep comfort that this treasure, loaned 
to her for a few short months, she had already enrolled 
among Christ's own, and dedicated to him the life so 
innocent and fragrant? This mother’s own words 
were these: ‘‘When our little Prentiss joined the 
Cradle Roll, we were happy in looking forward. 
When we lost him, the beautiful little cradle touched 
us both deeply to think our little pet belonged to 
Sunday-school, and was loved by the teachers there."’ 

To many another bereaved mother how precious 
would be such a memory ! 

One June, when our enrolment reached sixty-five, 
we decided to give a Promotion Exercise. Fourteen 
of the little ones, being over three years old, could 
now be added to the kindergarten department of our 
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Sunday-school. This exercise was one of the features 
of ‘‘ Parents’ Day.'’ While the orchestra played, the 
children marched from the primary department into 
the main room, and were seated with their teachers 
on the large rostrum. Each kindergarten chair in the 
front row had a bow of white tissue-paper tied on the 
back, and these chairs were reserved for the Cradle 
Rollers to be promoted. The decorations were white 
bunting, mottoed banners, and baskets of wild mar- 
guerites. A pretty toy cradle, adorned with blue 
ribbon, on a table, held the cards containing names 
of members. Our program was made up of a child's 
address of welcome to parents, some solos, one or two 
addresses, and a few songs by the primary school. 
Then birthday pennies were dropped into our tiny 
cradle money-bank ; one young mother guided the 
little chubby hand of her one-year-old as she depos- 
ited her first birthday penny in the bank. After 
congratulations by the school, a birthday song was 
sung. The ‘‘ Cradle Roll’’ was then called, and as 
one baby girl but three days old was to be enrolled, 
but was not named yet, we could only say ‘ Baby- 
girl Brown.’' Of course, the happy grandma and 
brother did not fail to be present to hear that wonder- 
ful baby's name called ! 

As we dropped the new names into the cradle be- 
fore adding to the Roll, the primary school recited 
the following verses : 

“ Little cradle, bright and new, 

With your pretty bows of blue, 
Can you faithful be, and just, 
To these names which we entrust? 

** As we drop them softly there, 

We will add a loving prayer 

That the little baby-faces 

In our class may have their places,’’ 
PRAYER. 

‘* Heavenly Father, hear our prayer, 
Keep within our constant care 
These dear babies thou hast sent, 
To their loving parents lent, 

**To be taught and trained for you. 
May our class its mission do, 

Love and pray for, guard them, too.”’ 


After gifts, cards, and bouquets were distributed, 
each child received a certificate with the signatures of 
pastor, primary superintendent, and superintendent 
of Cradle Roll. The children then, each carrying a 
kindergarten chair, marched by classes (of which we 
have six) into their own department, and were ready 
for the regular lesson. The program proved a success 
in every particular. 

The names of two children sent in failed to reach 
me before the age limit was reached. Both mothers 
were sorely disappointed because their children were 
not among the number promoted. One mother con- 
fessed to me that her heart ached because her little 
boy was not on the rostrum with the rest. So, although 
these two children had passed the age limit, they were 
yet added to the Cradle Roll. 

It is our intention to give such an exercise twice a 
year. 

We observed Rally Day in the autumn, at which our 
Cradle Roll had due representation. Several of our 
‘*least'’ ones took part in the exercises, and a dear, 
aged saint from another church showed his pleasure 
by handing me seventy-five cents, saying: ‘‘ Here. I 
am a Cradle Roller. 1 was seventy years old the 
other day, so put that in your bank."’ 

Is it any wonder we love these precious babes? 
Christ's comraand is, ‘‘ Feed my lambs,"’ and all our 
effort locks to the obeying of this command. just as 
soon as they are old enough to attend Sunday-school 
regularly 

Surely ‘here can be no diviner duty than to bring 
into the temple of worship these babes out of whose 
mouths our God himself hath perfected praise. 


SALEM, OREGON. 
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The Man with the Ministerial Spirit 


By Nannie Lee Frayser 
A Life Incident 


HE mountain rose toward the sky in silent 
majesty. The legend ran that one day God's 
finger touched the barren earth, and suddenly 

there blossomed this full flower of his creative hand. 

Its sides were a joy forever to those who had lived 

with the mountain and grown to love its phases as the 
seasons passed. In spring the arbutus gave it a tender 
glow, in summer the vines ran over it in riotous glee, 
in autumn the many-tinted leaves reflected all the 
sunset glories, and in winter the shimmering crystals 
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radiated the brilliance of the diamond from their 
thousand icy facets. 

Facing this mountain and sharing its moods lived 
the man with the ministerial spirit. Tall, stalwart, 
rooted and grounded in faith, sympathetic, tender, 
many sided, and pure as the snow was this companion- 
piece to the mountain. Though rich in faith, he was 
poor in purse, yet his hospitable door ever swung open 
to the needy and the stranger. 

A stranger chanced that way, and found lodging 
for a night and a day beneath the hospitable roof. 
Nothing was withheld from her that made this family 
life rich and beautiful, and so she was asked to share 
in the family worship 

As the minister read so earnestly, ‘‘ But whoso 
hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?"’ the 
stranger wondered at his earnestness there under 
the shadow of the protecting mountain, so far from 
the stress and strain and need of the bitter poverty 
of the world, and she said within herself, «‘If he was 
in the thick of the fight, I am sure he would do his 
duty.”’ 

The morning wore away, and toward noon the 
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Two Moths 


stranger's musings were interrupted by the voice of 
the minister at the back door, saying, ‘‘ Wife, how 
much have we in the purse for the week ?’’ 


was Wednesday). 


Shall we let him have a share?’’ 


that fastened the diminutive family purse, she heard 
the clink of coin dropping into an outstretched hand, 
she heard a grateful voice cry out, ‘* Fifty cents ! Oh, 
friend, God bless you !*’ and then there was silence. 


birds sang joyously on the mountain-side, the heavens 
bent protectingly above ; the minister was chopping 
wood in the wood-yard, the wife sang a sweet old 
hymn as she peeled the potatoes ; across the valley 
walked a man who had been weary, with head erect 
and a confident step. 
great peace, and from the room within the Elder 
Brother seemed to say across the long, long years, 
‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ 
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And the answer came back, ‘‘Sixty cents’’ (and it 
** Well, wife, we've a friend here in need to-day. 


‘*Yes, dear, and welcome."’ 
The stranger heard the click of the nickel knobs 


The mountain smiled down in silent majesty, the 


On the stranger there fell a 
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and a Star 





By Charles Frederic Goss 


slowly toward them. He let 





X. TWO BOYS HAVE 
AN ENCOUNTER 
HE day seemed made 
for the enterprise ; the 
air was soft and caress- 
ing; the sun was sinking 
toward the hills ; long shad- 
ows were creeping across 
the valley. In a meadow at 
the end of a lane the cows 
were grazing. Some had 
begun to move toward the 
bars, and were lowing ex- 
pectantly. Beyond the 
meadow lay a piece of wood- 
land, whose green foliage 
and dark shadows suggested 
mystery and invited rest. 
As Uncle Billie moved 
forward, preceded by a shep- 


dents as Bob Peplar and 


to the present chapter. 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


A wealthy old lady of Christian character and high 
spirit, Mrs. Granville, plans to save a depraved 
community, Chickoryville, near her own prosper- 
ous city, by establishing a Sunday-school. She 
invites, among others, Earnshaw and Bascom, two 
wealthy young men, and Winthrop, a young lawyer, 
to join her and her three granddaughters in the 
work. The school begins, but not without opposi- 
tion from the village hoodlums. Success Is assured, 
and an accomplished organist is discovered. The 
teaching problems and the local gossip give a 
glimpse of difficulties in the progress of the school. 
A revival stirs Chickoryville to its depths and 
results in the conversion of such hardened resi- 


chael's exposure in a blizzard results in his death, 
lamented by all. His life inspires many another 
to good works, and among them Rachel Eilsworth, 
who went around doing good. Her glimpse of 
Uncle Billie’s prayer-filied life brings the reader 


down the bars. The sleek, 
well-fed animals, stepped 
awkwardly over, and went 
swinging up the lane. The 
procession moved in single 
file. slowly and serenely. 
The dog followed with a 
noble dignity. 

Uncle Billie now resumed 
his monologue and Miss 
Rachel her attention. The 
walk behind the cattle, who 
filled the air with their own 
good odor, and with the cold 
man, who kept waving the 
precious censer of his wor- 
ship and chanting the devo- 
tions of his soul in the light 
of the great cathedral win- 
dow of the west, was all too 
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herd dog, Miss Rachel fol- 
lowed. 

‘I should so love to see him pray as Howard says 
he does,’’ she was thinking. 

Almost at the instant he paused under a clump of 
elderberry bushes, dropped on his knees as naturally 
as a farmer would stoop to plant aseed or pull a weed, 
and began to murmur an audible petition. 

It did not seem strange. It appeared fitting and 
appropriate. Rachel wondered why she had never 
seen it done before, why she had never done it herself. 

The shepherd dog had paused, and was looking 
over his shoulder at the worshiper. While the old 
man was praying, a band of turkeys wandered past, 
and the great red-combed gobbler uttered a discord- 
ant cry ; a meadow-lark sang from a fence-post, and 
a redbird called from a tree-top ; a young colt in the 
meadow came trotting up, and stuck his nose curi- 
ously through the fence ; the cows lowed from the 
pasture ; a rooster crowed lustily from the barnyard ; 
a team of horses attached to a load of hay started 
suddenly, and the driver, almost flung to the ground, 

seized the lines, and shouted ‘‘ Whoa! "’ 

None of these things disturbed the worshiper, who 
prayed on until the shepherd dog, appreciating the 
eager calls of the cattle, took the old man’s sleeve in 
his teeth and gave it a gentle pull. Thus roused, he 
came back into the real world from which he had 
been spiritually absent. 

Miss Rachel took advantage of his return to join 
him. Accepting her appearance and her company 
as a matter of course, he passed instantly from rev- 
erie to monologue, and such a monologue as Miss 
Rachel had never heard,—a symphony of quotations 
trom the holy men of old, of bits of personal experi- 
ence with God, of hopes, longings, aspirations, and 
perhaps of visions. Who can tell? 

This was interrupted by their arrival at the end of 
the lane. Some of the cows were waiting, others had 
to be called. The old man shouted ‘Boss! boss! 
boss!" in a loud voice, and the herd of cattle came 
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brief. 

The young girl listened to this unordained priest 
with reverence. She tried hard to follow his flights 
into that heavenly sphere to which his pious soul as- 
pired ; but, in spite of herself, her heart was too 
much enraptured by the beauty of that natural world 
which lay spread out before her in all Us evening 
splendors. As she missed the full beauty of the spir- 
itual, he missed the full beauty of the material. Itis 
good to be detached from mere earthliness, but not 
to be oblivious to that which is so little less good than 
heaven itself, —the budding charms of that fair young 
girl, her step almost as light as air, her cheeks tinted 
with the colors of the rose, the light of the sun glow- 
ing in her clear blue eyes, little tresses of brown 
hair blowing over her forehead, a look of wonder on 
her features as she strove to follow the flight of the 
old man’s soul into the land that is fairer than day. 

* + * * * 

In the city over the hills, seated at a desk in an 
office, a young man was dreaming at that very mo- 
ment of a walk like this! He was wondering how 
it would seem to be strolling alone with this young 
girl in some sequestered spot at dusk ! The bare idea 
of it made his heart beat. As the picture formed it- 
self in his imagination, and he thought how her voice 
would sound, and how perhaps his fingers would 
touch hers as he handed her a wayside flower, it 
seemed to him as if the joys of heaven itself would 
pale beside this tramp in the fields, or beside some 
running brook, when the sun went down, and the 
mystery of twilight fell on this wonderful, wonderful 
world. 

As they reached the barnyard, Uncle Billie seemed 
to drop back into this present life with a plunge, and 
when Rachel bade him good-by, and gave him the 
Bible which she had brought him for a present, the 
old man’s joys knew no bounds. Tears stood in his 
eyes as she bade him farewell and returned to the 
carriage. 

‘If you're not tired, dear, I would like to make 


she said. 
are what you crave,—aren’t they? Stop at the Don- 
nely’s, Ferguson. 
getting along.”’ 
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one more stop before we go home,"’ said Rachel to 
her little ladyship Elizabeth, as Ferguson wakened 
from his nap and gathered up his reins. 


‘*No, I'm not tired; I could sit forever in this 


evening glow, if the birds would keep on singing,”’ 
she answered, rousing herself from a revery quite 
different from that of Uncle Billie’s,—a day dream 
full of fairies and knights on horseback, of brilliant 
gatherings of beautiful women and high-born men in 
palaces of delight. 


Rachel smiled. ‘* What alittle Orientalist you are!’’ 
‘* Light, music, ease, luxury, love! Those 


I just want to inquire how they are 


As usual, the Lady Bountiful stayed longer than 


she meant, and Elizabeth at last slipped from the 
carriage to stroll down the bank of the stream, by the 
side of which the Byerly road ran, until it turned 
sharply into Chickoryville. 
the wide railing that had been built along its side for 
the protection of travelers, and to look into the swiftly 
moving water. 


She paused to lean against 


By one of those conjunction of events so often the 
pivotal experiences of our humar life, Rob Ruff hap- 
pened at that moment to be returning from the ex- 
cursion into which his father’s whipping drove him, 
and stepped suddenly out of the bushes, close to Eliza- 
beth’s side. Her unexpected presence gave the red- 
haired, barefooted, freckle-faced boy a sharp shock, 
and he stopped as if he had seen a vision. 

‘* How do you do, Rob? Those are very nice fish, 
Did you catch them yourself?’’ she inquired, with 
the air of a baron’s wife addressing her gamekeeper. 

‘* Yes, I caught them. You can have them,’’ he 
said, laying them at her feet. 

A paradise of joy opened before the soul of the 
untamable boy as for one moment he stood alone in 
the dusk, looking into her eyes. 


** The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The longing for something afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow,”’ 


flamed in his soul. 

For a moment this inaccessible being seemed 
within his reach. All the distinctions which he had 
vaguely felt, all the social barriers that he had dimly 
perceived, suddenly vanished. A boy and a girl— 
young, innocent, healthy, ardent, their hearts swell- 
ing with the first bloom of love, like opening rose- 
buds—stood looking into each other's eyes, alone in 
the twilight. 

While one moth was spreading his wings for a sin- 
gle divine moment in the bright rays of the star, a 
second floated into its charmed circle. On his way 
home from the city, Howard Hildreth turned the 
corner and came suddenly upon them. 

Did this girl of thirteen divine her power? Was 
she impelled to try its exercise, as a bird its wings, by 
soine divine impulse? Was she an unconscious or a 
designing actress? At that age art begins to disen- 
gage itself from nature, as a butterfly from a chrysalis. 

The glances shot across the Sunday-school room, 
between her eyes and those of these two boys, had 
evidently been intelligible. The heart has a code of 
signals all its own. In the presence of so many peo- 
ple the star had been conscious of restraint in the ex- 
ercise of its power over these silly moths. But here 
was an unexpected opportunity to study their strange 
gyrations as they swam and fluttered in her light. It 
was impossible to let it slip, 

‘*How do you do, Howard ?’’ she asked, turning 
suddenly away from Rob. The voice stopped him 
like a call from the sky. 

‘« How do you do, Miss Ellsworth ?’’ 

The salutation of the well-dressed schoolboy was 
very different from that of the ragged fisherman, and 
yet each had its own peculiar charm,—the one of re- 
spect, the other of adoration. How fascinating it 
was to watch them as their brains turned giddy in the 
beams she shot ! 

Both of these boys were fifteen years of age. How- 
ard was as tall for his years as Robert was short. The 
one was as delicately refined and high bred as the 
other was uncouth and rough. 

The eyes of the two boys met,—one pair blue, and 
full of lambent fire; the other hazel, and glowing 
with dreams and visions. Ir. this glance there was a 
significance of which the star knew nothing. They 
were thinking of their last meeting, on the Sunday 
preceding this encounter. One of the boys in Miss 
Rachel's class had dared Rob to snip from the head 
of this very Elizabeth one of those little tresses of hair 
that had escaped from the braid hanging behind the 
pale coral of her ears. 
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Rob never ‘‘took a dare,’’ and, besides, burning 
with a desire to touch the tress itself, he accepted the 
pair of scissors offered for the deed, and in the rush 
after school deliberately cut the treasure from the 
haughty head, to carry it henceforth until the day of 
his death. This daring act was discussed in the 
school-yard next day, and opinion as to its virtue dif- 
fered. Hildreth was pressed for his, but refused to 
give it until driven into a corner, when he said qui- 
etly, but firmly, ‘‘It was the deed of a coward !'’ 

It was because Rob knew blindly that this was false, 
and that, although he might have been rude, he could 
not possibly be base in anything he had ever done or 
could do to a being for whom he would give his life, 
that he sprang at the throat of the truest and best friend 
he had in the world. 

The fight that followed was fierce and long. The 
combatants were well matched and in deadly earnest. 
The one fought for the honor of womanhood, and the 
other for the justification of his conscious innocence. 
It had been stopped by the teacher before it was fin- 
ished, and had left bad blood. The two boys were 
still vindictive and angry. 

Ignorant of this school-yard tragedy, Elizabeth 
smiled cordially at Howard, and said, ‘‘We have 
just come from your home, my sister Rachel and I.’’ 

‘‘l am sorry I was not there. If I had been, I 
could have shown you my pigeon-cote,’’ he replied, 
with a plain regret in both voice and manner. 

‘Do you keep pigeons? It must be very inter- 
esting.’’ 

‘«It is. I have more than a hundred. Fan-tails, 
pouters, and all sorts.’’ 

‘«] wish I could have seen them !"’ 

All this time, while the rays of the starry eyes fell 
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full on the brown moth, many burning scintillations 
gleamed on the red one. 

But still he knew that he was in the shade, and 
agonized for the light. His wings were burning, but 
he craved more fire. What could he do to gain it? 
It was against his nature to ask a favor. He would 
not deg her to give him one of those kind glances that 
she was lavishing on his rival. He would w/## one. 
He had many accomplishments that Howard had not. 
With which should he offset the charms of the 
pigeons? 

Suddenly he put the butt end of his fishpole on his 
nose, and walked around like a clown in a cifcus. 
After this he began to throw handsprings, first for- 
ward, then backward. 

Elizabeth turned away from Howard, and gazed at 
him in wonder. 

Seeing that he had attracted her attention, he be- 
gan to mimic a crow that was cawing from a dead 
limb, and did it so perfectly that Elizabeth laughed. 
Then he barked like a dog, mewed like a cat, crowed 
like a rooster, and squealed like a pig. 

In his turn, Howard was thrown into the shade, and 
suffered the chill and darkness of neglect. 

How this bloodless duel for a young girl's favor 
would have ended can only be conjectured, for the 
actors were disturbed by a loud outcry. While they 
were silently listening and looking to discover what it 
meant, they saw a dogturn the corner and dash toward 
them. They were not alarmed, for they did not 
catch those two terrible words that people were shout- 
ing, until old Ferguson suddenly cried, ‘‘ Mad dog !"’ 
mad dog !"’ at the top of his voice, and leaped from 
the carriage. 

( Zo be continued) 
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How We Toured the “Buckeye” State 


The Story of One of the Most Significant Movements in Modern Organized Sunday-School Work 


By Joseph Clark, D.D., General Secretary of the Ohio Sunday-School Association 


N THE fall of 1902, two great trans-state 
tours were inaugurated in Ohio. They 
differed in every particular save that they 
alike aspired to reach every county in the 
state within a prescribed period, and 
sought to secure the attention and awaken 

the interest of the people. 

One was a spectacular, circus-like, political play of 
an ambitious politician, who, with a monster canvass 
tent as his circus-maximus, and a ‘‘ red dragon ’’—a 
fiery red automobile—as his chariot, sought to make 
a grand-stand play in each of Ohio's eighty-eight 
counties in eighty-eight consecutive weekdays. His 
maneuver was new and unique, and attracted the 
brief attention of the whole political world. He com- 
pleted his tour on schedule time, failed to inspire a 
coveted following, and on election day retired (at 
least for a time) from public view. His chase over 
the state accomplished little or nothing for the peo- 
ple, while to himself he attracted the curious gaze of 
such as hurriedly thrust their heads out of a window 
at night to stare at a passing meteor. 

The other tour was equally unique, but less spec- 
tacular. It had not in it the element of surprise, for 
the people were expecting it. For more than twelve 
months they had anticipated and prepared for it. It 
was more deliberate in its movements, for it planned 
to take three times as long to cover the territory. It 
had not the spirit of self-glorification, but the glory of 
God. It attracted not politicians, but high-minded 
Christian workers. It, too, had great crowds in at- 
tendance. The people returned to their homes with 
new spiritual power, and with ambition to be of larger 
service to God and man, rather than in disappoint- 
ment to speculate upon the vanities of life. It was 
the Ohio Trans-state Sunday-school Tour. 


How the Great Undertaking was Planned 

The ‘‘ International Sunday-school Tour’’ through 
the Northwest in 1899, conducted by International 
General Secretary Marion Lawrance and a party, sug- 
gested to Ohio the possibility of a far-reaching state 
tour. The Kentucky State Association about the 
same time planned for a tour in, rather than a com- 
plete tour of, the state, in which no attempt was 
made to cover every county. With these two experi- 
menting forerunners as precedents, Ohio sought to 
perfect a tour plan which would be more syste- 
matic and thorough, and which would seek to accom- 
plish several certain definite results. The plan as 
executed was wrought out by the writer, and was pre- 


sented to and approved by the State Executive Com- 
mittee in March, Igol. 

To secure the consent of cighty-eight counties to 
such a convention calendar as would enable the tour 
party to complete the work within a year, and to pass 
from county to county with the least loss of time and 
at minimum expense, was in itself a large undertaking. 
The favorite convention months in Ohio are May and 
October—the months of temperate weather, fair skies, 
and good roads. The state asked quite a concession 
when it requested a county which usually held its 
convention in May to consent to a date in February 
or March, especially when it was reasonably certain 
that the roads at that time would be almost impassa- 
ble. Nevertheless, the state had confidence in the 
loyalty of its auxiliaries, and made the proposition to 
the eighty-eight county conventions during the year 
of 1901-02, with the result that every county agreed to 
arrange for the coming of the tour party, in accord- 
ance with the proposed convention calendar. For 
the first time in the history of the state the county 
convention dates were so arranged that an official 
state representative could reach every county conven- 
tion within the fiscal year. 


Seven Definite Purposes of the Tour 

The purposes of the tour were definitely understood. 
The state aimed (1) to give to the spiritual side of 
Sunday-school work a much needed emphasis ; (2) to 
enlarge the conception of the counties as to the im- 
portance and opportunities of the work, and at the 
same time arouse in them an ambition to demonstrate 
its practical side by actually carrying, under the leader- 
ship of the county and township organizations, the 
visible benefits of the organized work into every school 
in the state ; (3) to have a conference with the town- 
ship and county officers, with a view to ascertaining 
the real worth and vitality of the work in the town- 
ships ; (4) to perfect its records on file at the state 
headquarters ; (5) to come into closer touch with the 
pastors and superintendents, for the purpose of cor- 
recting false notions as to the motive, genius, and 
results of organized work, and enlisting hearty co- 
operation ; (6) to emphasize the importance of lifting 
the grade and improving the quality of the township 
conventions ; (7) to so quicken the zeal of those offi- 
cially related to the organized work, and to so secure 
the co-operation of others, that every county would 
come up to the state convention in 1903, having ap- 
proximated, if not fully reached, Ohio's high ‘‘ ban- 
ner’’ standard. 
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Significant Details of the Plan 

The plan provided not only for the visitation of 
forty-one counties in the fall and forty-seven counties 
in the spring by the tour party, but also for the print- 
ing and distribution by the state of 140,000 beautiful 
souvenir-tour-convention programs, from one thousand 
to two thousand of which were to be printed for each 
county, with modifications and changes as desired by 
the county officers. 

Three weeks before each convention, the state 
mailed programs direct to the superintendents and 
pastors of the county, taking the addresses from the 
complete and perennially fresh ‘‘ Directory of Pastors 
and Superintendents,’’ kept by the card-index system 
at the state headquarters. Programs were also sent 
direct to each county and township officer, and a 
supply for convention use was shipped to the seat of 
each convention. Each pastor was provided with a 
pulpit notice and a hearty invitation to be present at 
the convention, and a letter was sent to each superin- 
tendent requesting his attendance and the appoint- 
ment of delegates to represent his school. 

The state also advertised the conventions by pro- 
viding each county with large hangers, fourteen by 
forty-two inches, printed in red and black, upon 
which were displayed half-tone portraits of the Tour 
Party. 

Press notices for all county papers were prepared 
by the state secretary, and distributed from the state 
headquarters, through its ‘‘ Press Department,’’ to 
several hundred newspapers in Ohio, which in turn 
advertised, for four consecutive weeks, each approach- 
ing convention and the coming of the Tour Party. 

The state also supplied each convention with a 
hundred and fifty singing-books, together with appro- 
priate mottoes and muslin banners for decoration, 
and arranged for an educational display of Sunday- 
school books, records, cards, literature, and general 
equipment. 

The expense of all of the above, including printing, 
postage, engraving, drayage, travel, clerk hire, etc., 
was thrown into a common budget, and pro-rated to 
each county according to its ability to pay, in sums 
varying from twenty to forty dollars, which sums were 
paid in cash to the treasurer of the Tour Party at the 
time of its visitation. 


How the Party Divided Up the Work 

Had the state sufficient field workers, it would 
doubtless have made up the Tour Party entirely from 
its field force. As it was, those who were in the em- 
ploy of the state, the Rev. H. A. Dowling, assistant 
state secretary and general field worker; Mrs. A. G. 
Crouse, state primary worker ; and the writer,—com- 
posed three of the party. In the apportionment of 
the work, Mr. Dowling acted as treasurer of the 
party, handled the financial question before the con- 
ventions, and spoke each evening on such phase of 
the Sunday-school work as would interest a popular 
evening convention audience. He also conducted a 
‘*conference of county and township officers’’ each 
morning at half-past eight. * 

The state primary worker conducted a noonday 
‘«conference of primary and junior workers,"’ held a 
children’s meeting in the afternoon at four o'clock, 
and delivered an address on ‘‘Supplemental Work 
or some kindred theme in the evening. 

The writer emphasized the spiritual side of the 
work, conducted round tables, delivered the closing 
evening address, filled vacancies, and had general su- 
pervision of the tour. 

As teacher-training specialists the state secured for 
the fall section the voluntary services of the Rev. 
F, F. Fitch, an Ohio county secretary, well equipped 
in Bible work ; and for the spring section, Mr. E. C. 
Knapp, of Three Oaks, Michigan. whose services 
were kindly contributed by Mr. E. K. Warren, chair- 
man of the World's Sunday-school Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The state insured the success of the singing feature 
of each convention by securing for the fall section the 
services of the Rev. W. C. Stevenson of Portsmouth, 
—a successful and busy pastor, who was freely ex- 
cused by his flock to temporarily serve the state in 
the larger field ; and for the spring section, through 
the generosity of Mr. David C. Cook of Elgin, Illi- 
nois, the contributed services of Mr. W. G. Landes 
of Elgin, Illinois, whose voice, spirit, and manner 
won the love of the forty-seven counties covered by 
the spring tour. 


How State and County Combined in the Program 
The convention programs were in a measure uni- 

form. The program suggested by the state covered 

two days, for which the state Tour Party provided all 


Continued on page 3 
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Luke 4: 16-30. 


Golden Text: He came unto his own, and his own received him not.—John I : 11. 





COMMON VERSION 


16 § And he came to Nazareth, where he 
had been brought up: and, as his custom was, 
he went into the synagogue on the sabbath 
day, and stood up for to read. 

17 And there was. delivered unto him the 
book of the prophet Esaias. And when he 
had opened the book, he found the place 
where it was written, 

18 The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause he hath anointed me to preach the gos- 
pel to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal the 
brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, 

19 To preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord, 

20 And he closed the book, and he gave i¢ 
again to the minister, and sat down. And the 
eyes of all them that were in the synagogue 
were fastened on him. 

21 And he began to say unto them, This 
day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears. 

22 And all bare him witness, and wondered 
at the gracious words which proceeded out of 
his mouth. And they said, Is not this Joseph's 
son ? 

23 And he said unto them, Ye will surely 


AMERICAN REVISION 


16 And he came to Nazareth, where he had 
been brought up: and he entered, as his cus- 
tom was, into the synagogue on the sabbath 
day, and stood up'to read. 17 And there was 
delivered unto him ' the book of the prophet 
Isaiah. And he opened the ? book, and found 
the place where it was written, 


18 3 The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
* Recause he anointed me to preach 5 good 
tidings to the poor : 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives, 
And recovering of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised, 
19 To proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord. 
20 And he closed the ? book, and gave it back 
to the attendant, and sat down : and the eyes 
of all in the synagogue were fastened on him. 
21 And he began to say unto them, To-day 
hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears. 
22 And all bare him witness, and wondered 
at the words of grace which proceeded out of 


LESSON 4. JANUARY 24. JESUS REJECTED AT NAZARETH 


(Read John 1: 19 to 4:54.) Memory verses: 18, 19. 





COMMON VERSION 


say unto me this proverb, Physician, heal thy- 
self: whatsoever we have heard done in Caper- 
naum, do also here in thy country. 

24 And he said, Verily I say unto you, No 
prophet is accepted in his own country. 

25 But I tell you of a truth, many widows 
were in Israel in the days of Elias, when the 
heaven was shut up three years and six months, 
when great famine was throughout all the land ; 

26 But unto none of them was Elias sent, 
save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a 
woman ¢that was a widow. 

27 And many lepers were in Israel in the 
time of Eliseus the prophet ; and none of them 
was cleansed, saving Naaman the Syrian. 

28 And all they in the synagogue, when they 
heard these things, were filled with wrath, 

And rose up, and thrust him out of the 
city, and led him unto the brow of the hill 
whereon their city was built, that they might 
cast him down headlong. 

jo But he, passing through the midst of 
them, went his way. 








AMERICAN REVISION 


ye will say unto me this parable, Physician, 
heal thyself : whatsoever we have heard done 
at Capernaum, do also here in thine own 
country. 24 And he said, Verily I say unto 
you, No prophet is acceptable in his own 
country. 25 But of atruth I say unto you, 
There were many widows in Israel in the days 
of Elijah, when the heaven was shut up three 
years and six months, when there came a great 
famine over all the land ; 26 and unto none of 
them was Elijah sent, but only to 6 Zarephath, 
in the land of Sidon, unto a woman that was 
a widow. 27 And there were many lepers in 
Israel in the time of Elisha the prophet ; and 
none of them was cleansed, but only Naaman 
the Syrian. 28 And they were all filled with 
wrath in the synagogue, as they heard these 
things; 29 and they rose up, and cast him 
forth out of the city, and led him unto the 
brow of the hill whereon their city was built, 
that they might throw him down headlong. 
30 But he passing through the midst of them 
went his way. 


10r,a roll 2Or, roll 41s. \xi.1f. 4Or, Wherefore 5 Or, the gospel © Gr. Sarepta. 
Pronunciation : Capernaum, Ca-per’na-iim ; Eliseus, El-i-sé/us ; Naaman, Na’a-man; Zarephath, 






































































Many aman who has religious resolution abroad 
believes in religious reticence at home. 


% 


The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





The writer will offer suggestions, each week, 
on how to present the lesson to your class, and 
it is his speciai purpose to call to your attention 
some of the good things in the rich variety of lesson 
articles in the Times. There will be no attempt, 
however, to refer to all the good things, nor even 
to all the writers, in these pages. 

“The Lesson Pilot” is for the teacher’s home 
preparation. Never take it into the class. 

















N OLD organist sat playing ga his beloved 
instrument in a great cathedral years ago. He 
felt atouch on his shoulder. Begin your teach- 

ing this week with this impressive story, told by Dr. 
Banks in his second illustration. Conclude the inci- 
dent with the words, ‘‘Oh! and I nearly prevented 
Mendelssohn's playing on my organ.” After letting 
your class discuss the incident a little, getting them 
to express themselves on how /Aey would have felt 
in the organist’s place, tell them that they and you 
are going to take up the story of how a greater Mas- 
ter than Mendelssohn offered to render a service to 
those who sorely needed it, and that together you 
will find out how hie offer was received. 

A great many important things had happened 
since Foous was baptized and had successfully routed 
the tempter. Even though you will not attempt to 
tell them all to your class, you need to know about 
these events yourself; for unless the teacher knows 
more than she intends to teach, her teaching will be 
meager and ineffective. Therefore begin your own 
home preparation by reading the passage named 
in Professor Riddle’s opening paragraph (John 1: 
19 to 4: 54), and then look at the events menffoned 
in that paragraph (‘‘ Since the Last Lesson”), and 
see if your Bible reading has fixed them well in your 
mind. An‘ Outline Harmony,” showing at a glance 
all the events in the life of Christ in their order, and 
where to find them in the Gospels, is an invaluable 
tool forevery teacher. Professor Riddle has prepared 
one which can be obtained from The Sunday School 
Times Co, for ten cents. 

After arousing your pupils’ interest by the Men- 
delssohn illustration, give them a glimpse of the 
wonderful things that had occurred in Christ's public 
ministry since tis baptism. Use your own roughly 
sketched map, or any good Bible map, to follow 
Christ's journeyings i tonow. Always make your 
present lesson a closely connected part of what has 
preceded. Itis the Zzfe of Christ, not detached in- 
cidents, that you and your class are studying. 

When you have brought Jesus to his boyhood 
home, Nazareth, picture all the details of what oc- 
curred there as vividly as your imagination can draw 
them. Try really to see things in your mind's eye. 
Put yourself into those scenes. Get your pupils to 





his mouth : and they said, Is not this Joseph's Zar’e-phath. 
son? 23 And he said unto them, Doubtless 
% % % a 


do so with you. Dr. McLaren, in his first, second, 
and fourth paragraphs, and Dean Sanders in his 
first, second, and fourth, will help you to see the de- 
tails of Jesus’ return, the local atmosphere, the natu- 
ral prejudices against him, his own boyish memories, 
his supreme skill and earnestness, so that you may 
make these scenes live and breathe before your class. 
Don’t give up in your preparation until you can do 
this. ivid word-picturing is a powerful aid in Bible 
teaching, and every teacher can, if persistent, culti- 
vate it, and grow steadily in ability to use it. The 
Sunday School Times lesson picture for this week 
shows a beautiful photograph of Nazareth as it ap- 
ars to-day (the pictures can be obtained from the 
imes at ten cents for the quarter’s set of thirteen). 

Dr. Goss, in his first Pescara. gives sound ad- 
vice on forcing one’s self to form good habits. Make 
a strong point of this. 

Professor Riddle explains the naturalness of Jesus’ 
reading and then sitting to speak about what he had 
read. Get two of your pupils to turn to the passages 
in Isaiah which Jesus read, and have them read 
them aloud to the class: Isaiah 61 : 1, 2, and 58 : 6. 
As to why there were any slight differences between 
the passage as read by Jesus and the passage in 
Isaiah, see Dr. McLaren's third paragraph. 

Get your class to discuss the effect of Jesus’ read- 
ing and announcement upon his hearers, considered 
from the literal surface meaning only of the words 
in Isaiah. See what Mrs. Howie says about the con- 
dition of the poor in our Lord's land. 

But the words which Jesus read and spoke had far 
more than a surface meaning. Christ's ‘‘ magnet of 
love” is beautifully described in Dr. Banks's second 
illustration. Yet, in spite of this marvelous love, 
ready and eager, in all its heavenly magnetism, to 
draw them to him, these people of Jesus’ own home, 
thoroughly familiar as they were with the prophecy 
which he had just read, hardened themselves against 
him, and have sent down through nineteen centuries 
their record of shame and dishonor. Read Dr. Mc- 
Laren’s description of that hour, ‘‘ heavy with con- 
sequences,” and the tragic story of Nazareth’s rejec- 
tion of its own salvation. 

Jesus was not ‘‘acceptable in his own country,” 
for the same reason that Elijah and Elisha had not 
brought relief to their own people. See Dr. Dun- 
ning’s sixth paragraph on this (also Matt. 13 : 57, 58). 
Our Lord's calm assertions of the truth roused their 
passions beyond control, and these fellow-townsmen 
of his would have added murder to their rejection 
could they have done as they tried to do. 

It was a strange, heart-breaking climax to that 
sabbath day service, so peacefully and hopefully 
begun, in Jesus’ boyhood home. Can we not see the 
loving pride and joy with which Jesus would have 
led his old friends and pareeee into the glory and 
service of his Father's kingdom? Can we not get a 
glimpse of the unutterable heartache our Lord must 
have suffered over their cruel rejection of his love, 
which meant his failure with them ? On which side 
of his service are your pupils ranging themselves ? 
And if they are already Christ's confessed disciples, 
how much of their lives are they devoting to leading 
others to him, before it is too late ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 


The better the ints of the sermon, the more 
painful they will be to some. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


INCE tue Last Lesson.—In the interval occurred 
all the events recorded in John1: 
namely, the witness of John the Baptist to 

Jesus, the meeting with the first disciples, the mira- 
cle at Cana, the first cleansing of the temple (at the 
first passover), the interview with Nicodemus, 
the ministry in Judea, the imprisonment of John the 
ee gre the departure to Galilee through Samaria 
and the interview with the Samaritan woman, the 
healing of the nobleman’s son. The ministry in 
Galilee then began. (Andrews, however, places all 
that ministry after John 5, the second passover.) 
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Places.— Nazareth, or Nazara, according to the old- 
est manuscripts, was sixty-six miles north of Jeru- 
salem, in Southern Galilee, six miles west of Mt. 
Tabor, situated on a precipitous hill (v. 29). The 
place was not of specially evil repute, for Nathanael’s 
surprise (John 1 : 46) was probably in consequence of 
the expectation that the Messiah would come out of 
Bethlehem, not Nazareth. The Mount of Precipita- 
tion, two miles north of the place, is pointed out as 
the scene of verse 29, but a site near the Maronite 
Church is more probable. The traditional site of the 
synagogue is alsoshown. Capernaum, a flourishin 
place in Gennesaret, on the northwestern shore o 
the Sea of Galilee, afterwards became the home of 

esus (‘‘his own city,” Matt.9: 1). The exact site 
is still in dispute (this will be taken up in Lesson 6). 
Zarephath [Sarepta], now called Surafend, was on the 


19 to 4: 54,, 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 24 


Mediterranean shore, halfway between Tyre and 
Sidon, but in Sidonia. ‘ 

Time.—The return of Jesus through Samaria prob- 
ably occurred in December (John 4 : 35), at the close 
of the first year of his public ministry. The lesson 
follows after a brief interval, and may be placed in 
the succeedin nen or February, year of Rome 
781,—that is, A.D. 28. : 

Persons.—Elijah, the great prophet in Israel, in the 
days of Ahab. He will be the principal character in 
the lessons for the third quarter of 1904, the incident 
here’ referred to being the topic in the lesson of 
August 7 (1 Kings 17: 1-16). Elisha, the attendant 
and successor of Elijah, is the subject of the lessons 
for next October, the healing of Naaman, the captain 
of the Syrian army, being the topic in Lesson 4, 
fourth quarter. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 16.— Where he had been brought up: From 
infancy until he was thirty years of age azareth 
had been the home of Jesus; he had been absent 
during the year preceding. Synagogue: The place 
where the Jews met for worship andinstruction. On 
the services, see Edersheim, ‘‘ Life and Times of the 
Messiah,” I, 430-459. esus attended, ‘‘ as his eus- 
tom was,” the Revised Version properly connect- 
ing this with ‘‘entered.”.—7he sabbath day: 
Literally : ‘‘The day of the sabbath.” The sev- 
enth day of the week is always meant when ‘* sab- 
bath day” occurs in the Bible. The fact that many 
now apply it to Sunday sometimes creates confu- 
sion.—Stood up to read: Probably by previous invi- 
tation, for the services were under the direction of 
the chief ruler of the synagogue. The liturgical 
service preceded, and also the ees from the Law. 
But the person who read the second lesson, from the 
Prophets, was expected to make an address, as Jesus 
did on this occasion. There was therefore no as- 
sumption in his conduct. . The reputation indicated 
in verse 23 would account for his being invited to 
take this part of the service. 

Verse 17.—Delivered unto him: By the *‘ attend- 
ant ’’(v. 20), the lowest official in the synagogue. 
The roll was taken out of an ‘‘ark” or chest, where 
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the sacred books were kept.— Zhe book of the prophet 
Isaiah: Evidently identical with the book now bearing 
this name. The roll may have contained this book 
only.— The place where it was written : Two pas- 
sages are combined: Isaiah 61: 1, 2, and 58: 6. 
Probably more was read, but Luke cites what is 
sufficient for his narrative.—Caftives: The whole 
passage is here treated in a figurative sense. 

Verse 19.—The acceptable year of the Lord: When 
the Lord is gracious. There is no need of referring 
it to a literal year, as if Jesus preached for one year 
only. 

erse 20.—Sat down: The usual posture of the 
speaker in the synagogue, and in our Lord’s teach- 
— 5: 1 and elsewhere). 

erse 22.—Bare wituess : Expressed approbation, 
which could be done audibly in the synagogue ser- 
vice ; but ‘‘ witness” points also to this being a con- 
firmation of what they had heard about him (v. 23). 
— Words of grace: Referring to the manner as well 
as the matter of the discourse here summed up. 
Edersheim describes the Jewish ‘‘ popular preacher,” 

Verse 23.—A?Z 4 : One miracle is re- 
corded as having been wrought there (John 4: 
46-54), and in John 2: 23; 3:2 it is plainly stated 
that he had wrought many “signs” before this time. 

Verses 23-27.—The meaning of this discourse is 
that the Old Testament taught how the blessings 
promised in the passage of Isaiah did not depend 
upon birth and locality, but had been bestowed out- 
side of Israel. 

Verse 28.—Filled with wrath: The discourse o 
posed their prejudices, religious, national, and local. 

Verse oo --Led him: Physical force is implied 
throughout, but there is no hint that he was bound. 

Verse 30.—Passing through the midst of them: 
Superhuman power is not affirmed, though such a 
“sign” is not improbable. Edersheim thinks he 
awed them by a ‘‘ look of commanding majesty,” He 
returned to Nazareth but once ( Matt. 13 : 54-58 ; Mark 
6: 1-6), and was again rejected. 
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“His Own Received Him Not’’ 


By Alexander 


ATTHEW and Mark put this incident at a later 
period, but Luke’s place for it seems more 
appropriate. If Jesus was then opening his 

commission, as it were, on that sabbath in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth, both his plain, emphatic utter- 
ance of his claims and his fellow-villagers’ wonder at 
these are most natural. What would the people in 
some quiet, little New England village say if one of 
its lads came back among the folk who had known 
him all his life, and aunounced himself as a great 
public benefactor and reformer ? They would say just 
what the Nazarenes said about Jesus. 

One can imagine his emotions and their not alto- 
gether friendly curiosity when he entered the simple 
little synagogue, full to him of boyish memories, and 
sat down in the seat that he used to occupy. And there 
would be a rustle of awakened attention when he 
rose in his place to indicate that he desired to take 
the part of reader of the lesson from the Prophets. 
‘‘He found the place,” says Luke. Does that mean 
that ‘‘ by accident,” or, as would be more devoutly 
and truly said, ‘‘ providentially,” it opened before 
him, or does it mean that he sought for it till, unroll- 
ing the roll, he came toit? Both views have been 
taken, but surely the latter is the worthier and truer 
one. It has also been supposed that the passage in 
Isaiah was the appointed portion for the day, but we 
do not know that the Jewish lectionary dates back so 
far. Jesus deliberately selected the a His 
purpose was to declare himself Messiah. 

The prophet’s words are a free reproduction of the 
Septuagint’s free version, with the addition of one 
clause (‘‘to set at liberty them that are bruised”) 
from Isaiah 58:6. The Anointed One and his work 
are described with allusion to the year of jubilee, *‘ the 
acceptable year,” and all the classes who benefited 
then represented those in the spiritual region whom 
Messiah helps,—the poor, the captives or prisoners, 
the blind. hat is humanity as Jesus saw it; such 
was his office as he realized it, and he was confident 
of his power to do all this, because he knew that the 
Spirit which had serenely descended on him abode 
with him, and was his permanent anointing. How 
significant was his closing of the book before he 
came to the threatening words, ‘‘and the day of 
vengeance of our God.” He will have no shadow of 
judgment to fall on the bright prospect. It would be 
time enough to insist that ‘‘the day of the Lord is 
darkness” too, when men had shown that they loved 
not the light. 

The text was read, the sermon followed, spoken in 
the teacher’s attitude. One can almost hear the 


McLaren, D.D. 


hush as the little congregation settled themselves to 
listen. How they would look at each other, with the 
question in their eyes, What is he going to say now ? 
Luke gives us, apparent? only the first sentence of 
the discourse, and startling enoughit was. ‘ This 
day,”—not in some dim, far-off future, not in some 
brilliant past, but here and now. To the sense- 
bound mind the present is always prosaic ; and the 
light of poetry, and still more, the light of God, 
brightens only some far-off yesterday or to-morrow. 
It is only on the horizon that heaven touches earth. 
‘Is this scripture fulfilled ?”. Whatever other lower 
deliverances may have been in the prophet’s mind, 
the full significance of anointing, and of all these 
great gifts, of joyful news, of liberty, sight, healing, 
is gathered up in the Person who was speaking in 
that humble synagogue. What must he have thought 
of himself who thus deliberately laid his hand on the 
grandest prophetic visions, and calmly said, ‘“‘ They all 
mean me’’? Nocritical violence can efface from the 
character of Jesus an unparalleled self-assertiveness, 
claiming what no sane man ever claimed before. 
Either he was right,—and then what? Or he was 
wrong,—and what then ? 

Little as the Nazarenes thought it, that hour was 
heavy with consequences tothem. They have heard; 
how will they receive the words? How they did re- 
ceive them is a tragic story, for they were at first 
touched, and their hearts witnessed to them that he 
was what he claimed to be and what they needed. 
The melting began, but a cold blast stopped it, and 
the half-melted hearts were harder than ever, just 
because they had nearly flowed down in trust and 
acceptance of him. The inward witness was stifled 
by mere wonder, which has no moral or religious 
force in it, and so quickly passed into contemptuous 
brushing aside of his claims, because they had known 
all about him all his life, and he was one of them- 
selves. Nipping frost killed the budding plant. The 
synagogue hearers stood at the crisis of their fate, 
and the three clauses, ‘‘ they all bare him witness,” 
= they wondered,” *‘ they said, Is not this Joseph’s 
son?” are the three acts of a great tragedy, the 
three steps of a fatal descent. Let us think of what 
might have been the issue, if that witness within had 
been allowed to speak, and of what was, because it 
was silenced ; and let us take care of how we deal 
with the incipient impressions which Jesus makes on 
our minds and hearts. 

He saw whither the hearers were drifting, and was 
aware that all was lost when they began to steel 
themselves by recalling his early days. The objec- 
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tion which he anticipated from them is one that the 
petty local jealousies, rampant in village life, were 
sure to raise. ‘‘ A Nazarene to go and work miracles 
at that wretched Capernaum, and forget the place 
where he has lived all his days! Have nothing to 
do with him.” 

The bearing of the ‘‘ parable” on the objection is 
not quite plain, but probably its application is some- 
what loose. The Nazarenes identified Jesus with 
themselves. Healings done on them were, in a 
fashion, done on himself. The proverb fits as closel 
as proverbs often do. But Jesus sees that the half- 
angry, half-contemptuous call for Nazarene miracles 
was a wholly unbelieving rejection of his miracles 
and him, dal Nenee. as he was wont to do, he goes 
below anything they might say to what they really 
thought and felt. hte knew that the die was cast, 
and that they had rejected him, and so harmed them- 
selves. ‘‘ No prophet is accepted in his own coun- 
try.” A sad, universal truth! The mass of men 
never believe that one whom they have seen living 


‘ an ordinary life beside them can be extraordinary in 


in any way. But do not let us forget how tremen- 

dously hard it was for these villagers, at the begin- 

ning of Christ’s career, when so little of his life had 

been lived, to believe in him. The simple, human 

life was a hindrance to faith, though it has now be- 

come so precious. It is not wonderful that to know 
esus in the flesh dimmed eyes for seeing Christ in 
esus. 

The two incidents to which Jesus pointed went 
farther, and would be even more offensive, than his* 
previous words ; for they did not illustrate a proph- 
et’s rejection by his own people, but a prophet’s pass- 
ing by his own people to go to ‘‘ heathens,” and they 
filled up the measure of the presumption of their 
fellow-villager, who began with claiming Isaiah's 
words for a prophecy of him, and now calmly puts 
himself by the side of Elijah and Elisha. ‘t What 
“— names will be safe from this audacious upstart! 

nd, besides, what do these hints of going carrying 
blessings to Gentiles, and leaving Israel unhelped, 
mean? He is a bad Nazarene ; he is a worse Jew.” 

So up to the cliff with him, and let us end this 
blasphemous pretender. And long years of blame- 
less life among them had not won them, and their 
incipient bending towards him and his words of 
grace ended in this! And they went to their homes 
when they had recovered from the awe of his strange 
calmness, as he passed through their midst, and they 
dared not lift’ hand against him, and never knew 
how near they had been to the light, nor how dense 
was the darkness into which they had preferred to 
plunge. Let us take warning lest we too ‘ fall after 
the same example of disobedience.” 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The most ancient promises are never behind the 
times. 
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riental Lesson-Lights 
===-—. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — =}. 





a A*s HE ENTERED, AS HIS CUSTOM WAS, INTO THE 
SYNAGOGUE ON THE SABBATH Day.”—Habitual 
church-going is certainly one of the grand 

virtues of Orientals. A Moslem leaves his customers 

and his shop wide open, and goes to his mosk on 

Friday, or at the hour of prayer. An Oriental 

Christian is accustomed to go tochurch. Want of 

good health, or good clothes, or good weather, does 

not prevent him from attending public worship. 

The synagogue, church, or mosk, is a holy place, and 

it is a holy act to gotoit. By way of discipline the 

authorities may suspend an offending member from 
the privilege of entering the church, and this is felt 
to be a ‘‘ penalty severe.” It is the custom of every 
= man, and of every man who wants to be, or to 

considered, good (as it was also the custom of 

Jesus), to attend public worship. 

‘* Tue SpiRIT OF THE LORD IS UPON ME, BECAUSE HE 
ANOINTED ME TO PREACH Goop TIDINGS TO THE Poor.” 
—The relation of capital to labor in America is not 
analogous to the relation of the rich to the poor in 
the East. Wealth is power in the Orient, and pov- 
erty is weakness; the r become poorer under the 
grinding greed of the rich. The legal rate of interest 
on money loaned by the rich is nine per cent, but I 
have known some to charge as much as thirty, and 
it is possible to manipulate matters, and make the 
rate of interest a hundred per cent (Amos 3: 10; 
Ezek. 45:9). Moreover, the tendency of the rich is to 
make the poor mere tools, and to exclude them even 
from religious privileges. A priest once said to me, 
‘*Not at all, I will not pray for anybody without 
pay.” In view of this manner of spirit, the Bible 
gives prominence to the fact that rich and poor are 
alike in the sight of God (James 2 : 1-6). 


Suweir, Mt. Lesanon, Syria. 
* 
It is hard to have faith in that which is familiar. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


E ENTERED, as his custom was, into the syna- 
gogue on the sabbath day (v. 16). Society is 
full of people who repudiate or ignore the obli- 

gation of church attendance, and yet insist on re- 
taining the name and privileges of the disciples of 
Jesus Christ. To me this is incomprehensible, unless 
the obligation on ‘the disciple to be as his master” 
has been annulled. If the great Head of our system 
of life and worship felt the need and maintained the 
habit of ‘‘entering the synagogue on the sabbath 
day,” by what principle of reasoning can his pro- 
fessed followers escape this obligation? ‘As his 
custom was.” How the sense of the bane and bless- 
ing of ‘‘habit’’ deepens in us with increasing years! 
Of all evils, there is nothing comparable to a bad 
habit; but of all beatitudes there is nothing so ad- 
mirable as a good one. Force yourselves into doirg 
good things until you do them either unconsciously 
or without disinclination, You can succeed at last, 
and when that end is attained you will have saved 
yourself infinite trouble. What can be more terrible 
than having to debate a duty every time its perform- 
ance is called for? Settle it for good and all. Drive 
yourself into doing it until it is harder to leave it un- 
done. I can’t remember having seriously debated 
with myself a dozen times in my life whether I should 

‘ go ‘into the synagogue on the sabbath day ”’ or not. 
It never occtrs to me to raise the question. My par- 
ents got me so thoroughly into the church-going 
habit when I was a child that my legs would carry 
my head to church in spite of itself. Some people 
will say, ‘‘ That's slavery, and the man is a victim.” 
Well, let them. Those same people would condemn 
the habit of a mother’s washing her baby daily, ora 
man’s kissing his wife every morning when he started 
for his store. 

Because he anointed me to preach, etc. (vy, 18). 
Each of those .obligations to the proclamation of 
which our Lord committed himself is twofold. Each 
has a material and spiritual aspect, and Christian 
duty is never done until it has met the claims of 
both. 

1. To preach good tidings to the poor. Poverty 
is, primarily, a physical condition; but, secondarily, 
a spiritual state, and we are called to deal with both. 
The obligations of the Christian lige are not met 
when human bodies alone are clothed and fed; but 
no more are they met when the hunger and thirst of 
the soul have been satisfied, if the body is starved 
and cold. The coming of the kingdom means the 
elimination of both physical poverty and spiritual 
indigence, 


2. To proclaim release to the captives. Captivity 
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is, first, of persons, and, second, of thought; and, 
wherever the influence of Jesus Christ has gone, the 
bondage of slavery has been broken, and that of 
ignorance at least partially alleviated. 

3. And recovering of sight to the blind. There 
is a blindness of the eye and of the mind, and toward 
both of these bitter deprivations the Master revealed 
a special tenderness. It is our duty not only to open 
the eye of the soul, but that of the body. Surger 
must not pause until it has found a method by whic 
even those born blind can behold the light of day. 
There is no halting-place in the work of the redemp- 
tion of humanity. Who knows but the application 
of radium is the first step toward this glorious con- 
summation of the cure of blindness ? 

4. To set at liberty them that are bruised. There 
are both mangled limbs and broken hearts, and to 
the healing of both the disciples of Jesus Christ are 
sent. We only know humanity when we know it by 
its two names, ‘‘ body” and ‘‘spirit.” We only see 
it when we see it with both eyes,—that of the body 
and the mind. What a task is outlined here—the 
complete redemption of humanity! 

And they rose up, and cast Fp out of the 
CUS. o 6s But he passing through the midst of them 
went his way (vs. 29, 30) And here is another 
couplet of facts and ideas. In every age, angered 
by those bewildering words of ineffable grace (which, 
in spite of their supernal beauty, aroused the selfish 
ego to resentment and resistance), the multitudes 
have risen against this Lord of the conscience and 
cast him out. But while they have led him to the 
brow of the hill, they have tried in vain to cast him 
headlong. Forever and forevermore he has passed 
through the midst of them, gone his way, and re- 
turned again. He cannot be repressed. He will 
not endure perpetual exile. He is forever reappear- 
ing. No matter for how long he vanishes, he always 
returns again. ‘‘ When the Emperor Julian... had 
gone to seek in battles the consecration of a power 
and popularity which he thought would achieve the 
ruin of Jesus Christ, the rhetor libanius, one of his 
‘‘familiars,” on meeting a Christian, asked him de- 
risively what the Galilean was doing, and the Chris- 
tian answered, ‘He is making a coffin.’ And so it 
has ever been, and ever will be: the Galilean working 
but two things,—living of himself and entombing all 
that is not of him.”’ No, there are a few things that 
can never be banished from the world. They are 
truth, beauty, goodness, faith, hope, love, and Jesus 
Christ. Their enemies may indeed lead them to the 
edge of the cliff, but they can never hurl them into 
the abyss. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Truth cannot project a correct image from the 
lens of prejudice. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Attracting Attention to the Message 
ND the eyes of all in the synagogue were fas- 
tened on him(y. 20). Mrs. Margaret Bottome, 
the well-known leader of the King’s Daughters, 
tells a story of how she was once conversing with a 
clergyman at the house of a mutual friend, when 
they were led into a discussion on ‘‘ What will draw 
the people into the church?” The minister said, “I 
have spent a great deal of money out of my own pocket 
to have the finest music that could be obtained, but 
there are not many more that come to the church 
than before. What would you advise?’ She re- 
plied, ‘‘ Fire in the pulpit.” ‘' Fire in the pulpit!” 
he said, with the utmost astonishment. ‘* What do 
you mean?” Did you ever see a fire without a 
crowd around ?"” she remarked. ‘* Will not the cry 
of ‘Fire’ make the people go?” ‘‘ Yes,” he said; 
‘*but what do you mean by firein the pulpit ?” Mrs, 
Bottome saw he did not think of Pentecost, and she 
said, ‘‘ Didn't St. Peter draw a large congregation 
after the baptism of the Holy Ghost fell upon him ? 
Was he not baptized with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire?” ‘Ah, yes!” he said. ‘‘ Pentecost! I did not 
think of that."" Jesus had about him that personal 
fire of spiritual earnestness that attracted the atten- 
tion of men, and if we have it, we too will attract 
attention to the message, and God's word will have 
a fair chance for a hearing. 


The Magnet of Love 


He anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
poor, etc. (v. 18). A — has lately been proposed, 
and successfully employed, for raising the cargoes of 
sunken vessels. A huge electro-magnet, operated 
from the deck of a vessel, is lowered to the sub- 
merged cargo, and if it be of acharacter subject to 
the influence of magnetism, it is attracted and lifted 
by this power, and thussaved. The mission of Jesus 
Christ as set forth in the first scripture which. he 
publicly read in cOnnection with his first sermon at 


Nazareth, reveals the magnet of love by which God 
proposes to save a sinful world. It is a gospel for 
the poor, medicine for the broken-hearted deliver- 
ance for captives. 


A Story of Mendelssohn 

And they rose up, and cast him forth out of the 
city (v. 29). There is a story which nas often been 
told of how an old organist in a great cathedral years 
ago sat playing. Suddenly he became conscious 
that some one stood behind him and touched him on 
the shoulder; and the old man looked around, and 
saw a stranger, and the stranger said, ‘‘ Won't you 
let me try?”’ ‘*I cannot let a stranger play on my 
organ,” said the old man. ‘‘ Suffer me a moment, I 
won't harm it,” and ungraciously, and under pressure, 
he let the man sit at the keyboard. The hands 
began to sweep those keys, and the whole of the 
cathedral thrilled and throbbed with music such as 
the old player had never heard before. Putting 
his hands on the stranger's shoulder, the organist 
asked, ‘‘Who are you?” With a kind smile, the 
reply came, ‘‘My name is Mendelssohn.” ‘‘Oh !” 
said the old man, ‘‘and I nearly prevented Mendels- 
sohn's playing on my organ.” ‘Through their igno- 
rance and sin these people prevented Jesus from 
bringing to their hearts marvelous blessings, and we 
must keep our hearts open and sensitive to his touch, 
lest we turn away the great Master who alone can 
awake perfect music in our souls. 
The Right Welcome for Jesus 

And they rose up, and cast nim forth out of the 
city (v. 29). In contrast with the cruel rebuff the 
people of Nazareth gave to Jesus, it is inspiring and 
comforting to turn to a little parable written by the 
Rev. Clarence E. Eberman : ‘‘ Along ped = of the 
dense forest a weary traveler was plodding and 
wistfully looking about him. Night had overtaken 
him. As he emerged into an ag space he spied 
the glimmer of a light through the branches of the 
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trees, and sought the little path that led up to a hut. 
Standing before the door, he gently rapped, and pa- 
tiently awaited a response. The door was soon 
opened, and in its frame stood a rugged woodman, 
to whom the. pilgrim said, ‘ Kind friend, night has 
overtaken me in the forest. I saw yourcottage, and 
I determined to come to you, and ask you to shelter 
a stranger for the night.’ Under a rough exterior 
there beat a warm and kindly heart, and this was 
the reply : ‘ Enter not asa stranger, but as a brother, 
for you are welcome to my poor and modest hut. 
What we have, and what we are, belongs to you.’ 
The woodman took the pilgrim by the hand, and led 
him within. Fixing a coumtortable lace for him at 
the open hearth, he proceeded to help his wife in the 
2 eaperwan of the frugal meal. The pilgrim partook 
of the repast, and then sought the welcome repose of 
the couch which was offered him. In the morning, 
as the pilgrim made preparations to depart, he turned 
to his host, and said, ‘My brother, you have most 
kindly entertained me, because I needed your friend- 
ship. You have given your best gifts without stint. 
You did not know whol was. I will now tell you. 
I am your king. Nay, do not start or tremble. I 
rejoice to have such subjects. But I will not call you 
my subjects, you are my friends. You opened your 
humble home to me that I might rest oe live with 
you. I was hungry, and you gave meof your frugal 
store. Now I want you to come and live with me in 
my royal palace, and partake of my food, which I 
will give you. I want you to be near me, so that 
where I am there you may be also.’ And so the 
woodman exchanged his humble hut for the royal 
palace, and went to live with his friend and brother 
the king.” 


A Long Road 

But he passing through the midst of them went 
his way (v. 30). ‘* Yow must not be discouraged,” 
said a Kiowa Indian, ‘‘if we Indians come slow. It 
is a long road for us to leave our old Indian ways, 
and we have to think a great deal, but I am sure that 
all the Indian people will come into Jesus’ road. Tell 
the Christian people to pray for us. Weareignorant, 
but we want to be led aright that we may come into 
the Jesus’ road.” Christ had power to bring destruc- 
tion on these people who sought to kill him, but he 
was patient with their ignorance. How patient he 
is with us as he leads us on the ‘‘ long road” out of 
our ignorance and sin into goodness and truth! 


New York Cliry. 
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The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


What Christ Brings, and What He Receives 
I, WHAT CHRIST BRINGS, 


1. The Unfolding of Scripture : 
The book of the prophet Isaiah (17). 
To-day... scripture been fulfilled (21). 


Whom God hath sent speaketh . . . of God (John 3 : 34). 
The scriptures . . . bear witness of me (John 5 : 39). 
2. Good News to the Needy : 

To preach good tidings to the poor (18). 
Blessed are the poor in spirit (Matt. 5 : 3). 
Poor as to the world. . . rich in faith (Jas. 2: 5, 6). 
3. Liberty to the Enslaved : 

To proclaim release to the captives (18). 
The truth shall make you free (John 8 : 32). 
Jerusalem... is free, .. . our mother (Gal. 4 : 26). 
4- Enlightenment to the Blind : 

Recovering of sight to the blind (18). 
People .. . in darkness saw a great light (Matt. 4 : 16). 
Jehovah openeth the eyes of the blind (Psa. 146: 8). 
5- Help for the Suffering : 

At liberty them that are bruised (18). 
A bruised reed will he not break (Isa. 42 : 3). 


Himself took our infirmities (Matt. 8 : 17). 
6. Salvation to Sinners : 

The acceptable year of the Lord (19). 
Seek ye Jehovah while . . . found (Isa. 55 : 6). 
Now is the acceptable time (2 Cor. 6: 2). 

Il, HOW CHRIST IS RECEIVED, 

1. With Wonder : 

Wondered at the words of grace (22). 
Full of grace and truth (John 1 : 14). 
Never man so spake (John 7 : 46). 
2. Questioning : 

Is not this Joseph's son ? (22.) 
{udge not according to appearance (John 7 : 24). 
fe judge after the flesh (John 8 : 15). 
3- Curiosity : 

We have heard... do also here (23). 
What then doest thou for a sign ? (John 6 : 30,'38.); 
We would see a sign from thee (Matt. 12: 38). 
4- Rejection : 

Were all filled with wrath (28-30). 


His own received him not (John 1: 11). 
Ye thrust it from you (Acts 13 : 46). 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 24 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title and the Golden Text of the lesson. 
When he came to Nazareth, to what building 
did Jesus go? To the synagogue. Had he 
been there often before? Yes, doubtless hundreds 
of times. From what book did he read to the peo- 
ple? From the prophecy of Isaiah. How did the 
people listen at first? Most intently. Were they 
pleased at what he said? Yes, at the start they 
were. Did their pleasure continue long? No; 
presently they were offended at something that he 
said, and they began to show displeasure, They 
said, ‘‘Is not this Joseph’s son?” What did they 
really mean by this? At last*what did they do? 
They actually broke up the meeting, and tried to 
rush the Saviour out of the city so as to cast him 
over the precipice that was near by, and kill him. 
Did they succeed ? No; Jesus passed through that 
raging throng and went his way. 

Now go back. Have some teacher read verse 19. 
Yes, this was the kind of a year that Jesus wished 
Nazareth to have. Put down The kind of a year 
that Jesus wanted. A year of the Lord. hat 
was involved in this kind of a year? It involved 
Healing, Preaching, Liberty. Put these words 
down. Was that a good kind of a year? Was that 
the kind of a year that the Nazarenes wanted? No, 
they wanted the ordinary kind of a year. Put down 
the words They and Ordinary Year. Did they get 
what they wanted? Yes, for they drove — out, 
so that he was not able to do many mighty works 
there because of their unbelief. 

But the same choice lies before each of us this day. 
This new year may be for me an acceptable year 
of the Lord, full of blessing, if I want it to be so. 
But it may also be the most ordinary kind of a year, 
full of selfishness and sin, if I so choose. hich 
do you want? Put that down. Now lead in prayer 
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that we may wish for and enjoy the blessedness of a 
‘* year of the Lord” in our hearts. 





THE KIND OF A YEAR THAT 
JESUS THEY 
WANTED 

A YEAR OF AN 

THE LORD 

HEALING ORDINARY 

PREACHING 

LIBERTY YEAR 
WHICH DO YOU WANT ? 











New York City. 
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The lowliest service may be based on the loftiest 
commission. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
**Come, thou long-expected Jesus." Psalm 2: 5-9. 
** Hail to the Lord's Anointed.” (2:5-9. 4: 1-4.) 


Hark, the glad sound! the Saviour Psalm 18 : 7-12. 
(20 : 11-13. 31: 7-12.) 


comes."’ 
**O Master, let me walk with thee.’’ er . — : 25.) 
** God, in the gospel of his Son."’ Senken Ad - ILS 
‘** Thou art the Way : to thee alone.”’ (97: 1-15. 144: 1-6.) 
**Hasten, Lord, the glorious time.’” Psalm 89. 


**Oft in danger, oft in woe."’ (121 : I-17. 179: 12-17.) 
b 4 


The gospel is a ministrant as well as a message. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Plan: Jesus, the Great Helper, Teaching, 
Preaching, and Healing. 


Lesson Plan: Jesus wanted, first of all, to help and 
teach his own neighbors and friends in Naza- 
reth, but they would not listen, nor recefve him, 
so he went away (see Golden Text). 


Lesson Aim: Jesus wants to help us to-day. Will 
we listen and receive him, or send him away ? 


INTRODUCTION : 


Did you ever come home from school and find the 
door locked so you couldn’t getin? How lonesome 
we feel to be locked out of our own homes! We like 
to know that somebody will meet us and greet us 
when we come home. Perhaps mother had been 
called away, or detained longer than she thought. 
When you saw her coming, how you hurried to meet 
her, and how glad you both were ! 

When Aunt Mary was a young lady she was mar- 
ried in England, and came to the United States to 
live. After eighteen years she with her daughter, 
returned for a visit. the ship sailed faster, and ar- 
rived earlier, than her friends thought possible. Aunt 
thought she would surprise her mother, so they took 
a cab to the old home, but the door was shut and 
locked, and nobody answered the bell. They felt so 
disappointed they almost cried, but a neighbor told 
them grandma had just gone on an errand, and soon 
she came. She opened her arms, and her heart, and 
the house just as quickly as she could, and was so 
glad to see them; but aunt said she never could for- 
get how disappointed she felt at first, though she had 
a lovely visit afterwards. 

If people are disappointed to find doors locked 
against them, how much worse must they feel to find 
peopie’s hearts turned against them. The best man 
who ever lived returned to his home city to help his 
neighbors and friends, and they would not receive 
him. His name was—? Jesus, the great Helper. 


REVIEW. 


Recall his birth at Bethlehem, his home at Naza- 
reth, the visit to ny oo sy the return to Nazareth 
where he helped his father in the carpenter’s shop, 
the baptism in Jordan, and the temptation. 


LESSON. 


All these years Jesus had been getting ready for 
the great work he was to do,—teaching, a and 
healing. After he was tempted, andt e angels came 
to help him, he decided to return to his homein Naza- 
reth, to tell the glad message to the people there. 


On the way, he stopped in several places and taught 
in the synagogues. Before he reached Nazareth 
many had heard of his teaching, and wanted to hear 
him. He thought the people who knew him best, 
among whom he had been brought up, would be glad 
to listen. On the sabbath he went tothe synagogue, 
as he always had done. In many synagogues the 
Bible scrolls are kept ina little closet. One of the 
attendants handed Jesus one of the scrolls to read. 
(Prepare a scroll, and write on it the quotation from 
Isaiah.) 

Jesus unrolled it to the place where it said ‘‘ The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me.” Do you remem- 
ber that was just what had happened to him at 
the Jordan when he was baptized, and the spirit 
came down like a dove, and the voice said : ‘‘ Thisis 
my beloved Son,” etc. ? Then Jesus read from the 
scroll, how it said three times he was ‘Zo preach to 
the poor, fo preach tothe captives, fo preach the 

ear of the Lord;” also that he was ‘‘ to bind up the 

roken-hearted, and to comfort all that mourn.” 

Then he rolled up the book, handed it to the man 
to put away, and satdownreadytotalk. Everybody 
was listening and looking, so he said ‘‘ To-day this 














Scripture is coming true.” They wondered at his 
kind words, but they didn’t believe he could be God's 
own Son, and they said, ‘‘Is not this Joseph’s son” 
(the carpenter that we know)? Jesus said, ‘‘You 
will ask me to do here what I have done in Caper- 
naum, for people will not believe a prophet—God’s 
messenger—in his own country.” Then Jesus told 
them about two es ene Elijah and Elisha, who 
wanted to help their own people, but because they 
would not listen they went away to help other people. 

When they heard these stories the people became 
angry, and took hold of Jesus, and led him to the 
edge of a steep hill to push him over, but he passed 
through their midst, and went away to teach in 
another city. How sad it was! ‘*He came unto, his 
his own, and his own received him not” (ey plain and 
drill). He had wanted so much to help the people in 
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Nazareth, but they shut their hearts against him. 
That was long, long ago. Would you do that way? 
To-day Jesus comes toevery boy and girl, and says : 
‘* I want to come into your heart and life to help you.” 
Children, will you open them wide to receive co or 
will you shut the door and turn him away ? 

Draw a heart, and write within, ‘Let Jesus in.” 
Children, will you make a heart like this at home. 
and bring it to me next Sunday? Sing: 


‘*Oh ! come to my heart, Lord Jesus, 
There is room in my heart for thee.’’ 


Peoria, ILL. 
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The Lesson for Boys and Girls 
By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


[A booklet explaining the special features of Dr. Forbush’s methods 
of teaching, and containing suggestive lists of simple illustrative 
cppeentes, with other suggestions valuable to the teacher, may be 
obtained for two two-cent stamps from The Sunday School Times 
Co., 103r Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


O NOT let this lesson stand isolated. It is the 
last in our Lord's preparatory ministry, and 
appeals to youth in its days of preparation. 

Give your class the following divisions of Jesus’ life 
as a framework for a consecutive and intelligent view: 


1. The ministry in a home. 

2. The preparatory ministry. 

3. The ministry of service in Galilee. 

4. The ministry of teaching in Judea and Perea. 
5. The ministry of atonement at Jerusalem. 


Help them to construct in the back part of their 
notebooks a larger outline by considering the events 
as the campaigns of a soldier-king. Let them sug- 
gest as much as possible themselves. You write the 
event; let them indicate a phrase of a soldierly or 
kingly character. 


I. Tue Boy So.pier 1n unis Home, 


The birth of the King. 
The boyhood of the King. 
The young King visits his capital. 
The young King getting ready. 
II, THe Openinc CamMpPaIGn. 
The King’s chrism. 
The battle in the wilderness with his great 
adversary. 
The first recruits. 
The cleansing of the capital. 
Melping his ally in Judea and Samaria. 


This brings us up to the present lesson. Approach 
the lesson in another way by drawing on you: 
sketch-maps the journeys from the wilderness unto 
Nazareth. Kephart’s ‘‘ Public Life of Our Lord” 
(75 cents) suggests an ingenious, graphic way of indi- 
cating all the journeys. The Lesson Picture issued 
by The Sunday School Times showing ‘‘ Nazareth as 
it is To-day” is a beautiful kind of illustration to put 
in the hands of each a (10 cents, postage free, 
for the complete set of thirteen pictures on the first 
quarter’s lessons). 

Having made the progress of events clear, I would 
show their significance as follows : 

I would emphasize in the call of the first recruits 
or apostles the magnanimity of John (John 1 : 29-35) 
in yielding his choicest disciples to on. and the 
charm of Jesus which won them (John 1 : 41, 49), 
and the probable nature of that first conversation 
(John 1 : 39), which made them see in him their Mes 
siah. I would use no illustration to this, although 
Zimmerman’s ‘‘ Christ and the Fishers " is appropri- 
ate, because the lakeside ministry comes later. 

The miracle at Cana I would teach as an illustra- 
tion of giving with tact and considerateness. Would 
John the Baptist have been comfortable at a wed- 
ding ? Could he have acted as Jesus did? What 
would you have been apt to doin such acase? Do 
not illustrate this wedding by a reproduction of any 
painting, such as Veronese’s, for it is untrue to life. 

f you can, get a scene showing the simplicity and 
poverty of a Palestine wedding to-day. 

The cleansing of the temple is to be emphasized as 
an act of courage. Illustrate by a reconstruction of 
the temple in an engraving, or by the aluminum 
model made by the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor (Tremont Temple, Boston), or by having the 
class draw its floor - in their notebooks, It is in 
every Teachers’ Bible. 

Excellent glimpses of Jacob's Well are available by 
which to make real this conversation, which is the 
very idyl of tact. Here were two people who had 
nothing in common apparently but physical thirst, 
and yet Jesus, with delicate but direct approach, 
helped the woman. oe may finding he is injuring 
John by his own popularity, now retires to his home 
to wait. 

Now, having made the character of Jesus shine in 
its strength and tenderness, we come to the second 
deed of courage,—making a claim for himself in the 

lace where his every act and trait was known, 

raving the mean-spirited throng alone (for even his 
disciples were not with him), and departing, not by 
flight, but in the majesty of courage. The ‘hill of 
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‘Gia 


.ecipi.a.on” may be visited in picture | 
efore this story is told. 

Cover these stories in advance by as- 
signments the previous Sunday, or by | 
postal card during the week. 

BosTon. 
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The gospel comforts the poor by cur- 
ing their poverty. 


et 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 





all mankind. God, he said, took thought 
for the happiness of other nations as 
well as forthe Jews. In time of famine, 
he had sent the great prophet Elijah, 
not to feed hungry Jews, but a heathen 
woman (v. 26). He had not sent Elisha 
to heal sick Jews, but a Syrian leper(v. 
27). The reason was that no starving 

ews sought Elijah for food, and no 
Jewish lepers sought Elisha for healing. 
As they were not honored in their own 
country, Jesus said, so he did not expect 
to be. 

That was more than the selfish Naza- 
renes could bear (v. 28). This man 
seemed to think foreigners as good as 
they were. He declared that God had 





OU have studied Jesus as a boy, the 
preaching of John to prepare the 
people for the coming of the prom- | 

ised Messiah, and the entrance of Jesus | 
into the office of the Messiah through his | 
baptism and temptation. The next | 
question is, How did the people receive 
him? Luke answers that question at 
once by describing the return of Jesus 
to Nazareth, bringing to his own towns- 
people the news that he had been called 
to this great mission, Luke says that 
sag had become widely known in Gali- 
ee by his teaching in the synagogue, 
after he came up from the Jordan, be- 
fore he reached Nazareth (v. 14). This 
beer is described in the fourth Gospel. 
he visit of Jesus to Nazareth shows: 

The Source of the Messiah's Power. 
Make it plain that the distinguishing 
mark of the promised Messiah was that 
he should be filled with and possessed 
by the “; | Spirit. Ask your pupils to 
turn to a dozen or more sayings in the 
prophets like Isaiah 11: 1, 2; 42:1; 59: 
20, 21; Zechariah 4:6. The sign which 
revealed to John the Baptist that the 
carpenter of Nazareth was the Messiah, 
was the Holy Spirit descending and 
abiding on him (John 1: 33). The Spirit 
took full possession of Jesus when he 
was baptized (Luke 4: 1). He began 
at once to teach people in the synago- 
gues ‘‘in the power of the Spirit” (vs, 
14,15). And he came back to his neigh- 
bors, went intc the synagogue where he 
had often epuken, and declared that tho 
chrism was on him, that he was the 
anointed of the Spirit (v. 18). Explain 
to your pupils that the ‘‘ Messiah,” the 
Hebrew name for the promised de- 
liverer, is the same as ‘‘the Christ,” 
which is the Greek name. 

The Mission ofthe Messiah. It was to 
preach good news to the poor. Ask 
your ye what would be called good 
news 
Would it not be higher wages, more 
comfortable homes, better health, more | 
education for their children, etc.? The 
poor people of Galilee were like the poor | 
of our own land, only poorer and more 


ignorant. They expected that the Mes- | 
siah—those who expected him at all—| 
would set captives free, give sight to | 


the blind, liberty to those who were 
cruelly treated (v. 18). They thought 
he would restore the jubilee year pro- 
vided by Jewish law (Lev. 25: 10), ‘‘the 
acveptable year of our Lord,” when 
property would be redistributed, wrongs 
righted, and society started anew in the 
effort to give happiness and prosperity to 
all. This mission was described by the 
prophet in words from which Jesus read 
to his townspeople (Isa, 61: 1-3). Show 
what it meant to them, and what it 
means now to mankind. 

The Reception of Jesus as the Mes- 
siah. He declared that that very day 
witnessed the fulfilment of the proph- 
ecy in him; that he had been anointed 
by the Spirit of God to do these things 
(v. 21). Show how pleased all the p-o- 
pie in the synagogue were at this good 
news (v. 22) that all these prosperous 
times were coming to them. 

But they remembered that the young 
man promising to do these things was 
one of their own neighbors, who had 
grown up among them just like them- 
selves. They refused to believe that 
he was so much greater and so differ- 


ent from the other young men of the| I 


town (Mark 6 : 2, 3), from his own broth- 
ers, who did not believe in his claims 
for himself (John 7: 5). 

Then Jesus told them that they could 
not receive these blessings unless they 
were ready, as he was, to give them to 


Illustrated. 


y poor persons whom they know. | 


for all men blessings to which they be- 
lieved they had the exclusive right. 
They drove the Messiah out of the 
town, and would have thrown him over 
the nearest cliff if they could have kept 
hold of him (vs. 29, 30). 

The Mission of Jesus as the Messiah 
He went from Nazareth 
down to Capernaum, and preached good 
news there, so that men were astonished 
at it (v. 32); set captives free (v. 36), 
gave sight to the blind, and set at 
liberty the bruised (vs. 40, 41). 


Suggestive Questions 


The Gospel of the Kingdom of God, 
What is the gospel? (v. 18.) Who 
brought it to men ? (v. 21.) When and 
how did he say it would be fulfilled ? 
(Mark 1: 14, 15.) 

The Gospel Rejected and Received. 
What did the Jewish people demand 
as a condition of their receiving the 
gospel ? (v. 23; John 4: 48.) Why did 
he not work signs in Nazareth ? (Matt. 
13: 57,58.) Who did he promise should 
understand his gospel? (John 7: 17.) 
Who did he say should see the signs ? 
(Mark 16: 17.) What did he say of dis- 
ciples who did not depend on signs, but 
on him for what he was? (John 20: 29.) 
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The preacher is either an exposition 
of, or an imposition on, his text. 


oo 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Sabbath at Nazareth 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Luke 4: 
14-30). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

Passing over the early Judzan minis- 
| try of —_ related in John 1: 29 to 

4: 42, the Synoptists direct attention at 
| once to the return of Jesus to Galilee 
and the beginning of his active work 
there. Impelled in part by the unsatis- 
factoriness of the Judzean campaign, the 
change was also made because Galilee 
was desirable. Josephus tells us that 
Galilee was a populous and pleasant 
country, with a simple, cheerful, rela- 
tively tolerant, cosmopolitan people. 
The home of Jesus was established at 
Capernaum on the lake. Here was a 
veritable paradise,—balmy, fertile, and 
fullof beauty. Nine towns, aggregating 
some fifteen thousand inhabitants, sur- 
rounded the lake, making an almost con- 
tinuous city. 

Into a work of rapid evangelization 
among this people Jesus threw his whole 
soul and strength. It was essentially at 
the outset a synagogue ministry, and a 
generally successful one. The ‘‘ fame” 
of Jesus was widespread ; he went every- 
where, teaching and preaching and 
healing. 
| Several acute students of the life of 

Jesus question whether there were two 
rejections at Nazareth. That described 
in the first two Gospels (Matt. 13 : 54-58; 
Mark 6 : 1-6) certainly took place during 
the second preaching tour in Galilee, 
some time later. If there was but one 
rejection, it probably came at that time. 
suke 4: 23 corroborates this conclusion. 

In such case Luke's story anticipates the 

actual historical event, relating the epi- 
sode at the beginning of the account of 
the Galilean ministry as a striking and 
appropriate example of the.method of 
| his synagogue preaching. Such an ad- 
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Within Reach. 


Because of its low price Ivory Soap is 
within the reach of all. Besides its 
low cost it has the advantage that it 
will do the work of half a dozen kinds 
of soap each intended for a special 
purpose. Its purity fits it for use 
where the ordinary soaps are unsafe. 


Ivory Soap 
99%, Per Cent. Pure. 
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Ghe Elgin Watch is the watch for 
those who use railroads as well as 


for thése who run them. 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 
Elgin Watches. ‘“Timemakers and Timekeepers,’ an illus- 
trated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, ILL. 
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N A DAINTY little booklet, which we 

will send to any boy free, twenty-five 
out of more than three. thousand bright 
boys tell in their own way just how they 
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justment would be in keeping with the | 
wre f method of Luke throughout the | 
Gos 

The een itself is skilfully told, 
and suggests far more than it declares. 

It represents Jesus as one who knew his 
ground, and was fully prepared to main- 
tain it in spite of criticism or opposition. | 

The winsomeness of his manner and the 
charm of his words lay their — upon | 
the reader, as they did upon those who 

listened in the synagogue. He chose a 

scriptural passage which at once chal- 

lenged their attention, and by means of 

it declared unmistakably his Messianic 

character and program. To their evi- 

dent claim that his powers, if there were 

any, should be used on behalf of his own 

people, he opposed the spirit and minis- 

try of the prophets, who had been un- 

willing to thus confine their labors, but 

had invariably chosen the most needy 

and most promising field. The intolerant 

and narrow villagers could not endure 

such talk ; it was the end of his visit and 
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You pay five 


‘times too much 
for lamp-chim- 


neys. 
Buy good ones. 
MAcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


of his ministry there, : 
MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 


The Gist 
of the 
Lessons 


For Sunday School 
Teachers 


By R. A, Torrey 


Suap’t Moody Bible 
lustitu.ce, Chicago 
Bound in Full Leath. 
er only, substantial 
attractive, flexible, gold 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 
Note by the Editor. Professor Sanders has | 


prepared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on 
these Gospel studies, and containing also practical 
suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
While only the Bible and The Sundz ay School Times | 
are necessary to follow these Senior Bible Class out- | 
lines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a few 
carefully selected books bearing on the passages under 
study can hardly be overestimated. The leaflet will be 
sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Pictures of the boys—letters telling how they 
built up a paying business outside of school 
hours—interesting stories of real business tact. 
































Some of these boys are making $10.00 to $15.00 
aweek. You can dothe same. No money 
required to start. We will furnish ten 
copies the first week free of charge, to be sold 
at five cents a copy. You can then send us the 
wholesale price for as many as you find you 
can sell the next week. 


$225 


If you will trv it we will send the 
copies and everything necessary. 


Rhees, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth”’ (292, App. 
52 and 116), and Bruce, ‘‘ Expositor's 
Greek Testament” (I, 488-491), discuss 
briefly the two accounts of the visit, the 
former referring to literature. Dawson, 
‘* Life of Christ ’’ (57-66), has a vivid and 
comprehegsive study of the scene, which 
presupposes, as most writers do, the epi- 
sode as preceding the Galilean ministry. 
Every ‘‘ Life” deals with the incident. 
For Galilee consult G. A. Smith, ‘‘ His- 
torical Geography ”’ (413-463), and Stew- 
art, ‘‘ Land of Israel” (262-270). 






















IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES will be dis- 
tributed NEXT MONTH among Boys 
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embossed, 160 pages. 


\ONLY 25 CENTS ' 


FLEMING H. BySLL COMPANY, Publichers 
158 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 63 Washington ‘St. -» Chicago 


Teachers’ Edition 


of the American Standard , 


Revised Bihle 


contains in addition to the text 
edited by the American Revis- 
ion Committee, The 

Bible mary with numer 
ous illustrations, an entirely 
New Combined Concordance 
to the American Standard edi- 


tion, and Indexed Bible Atlas, 


Beautifully bound in vari- 
ous styles, $2.25 to $0080 


For sale by all leading book- 


























III. QuEsTIONS FoR StupDY AND Discus- 
SION. 






THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
284 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the elass.] 

The Return of Jesus to Galilee. 

1.) How long after the bapticm did the | 

alilean ministry of Jesus begin? (2.) 
What had been happening meantime in 
Judza? 

2. The Advantages of Galilee for his 
Ministry. (3.) Why was Galilee more 
attractive to him from the standpoint 
of its population ? (4.) What hindrances 
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Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It’s worth a 
be purchased. 





reat deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 





, . . llers or sent postpaid on 
correspond with our readers about supplies required in church, school, and class. When met in Judasa were of little account in 3 logue 

you need anything of the sort, this Birectory is the surest guide. it appears once a Galilee ? ee harne yt Ane —_ disere 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 





3. Did he.Preach First at Nazareth? 37-41 E. tah Si how thew York 
(5.) What arguments support the con- | 
clusion that Luke related the scene at 
Nazareth as a capital illustration of the 
early synagogue preaching of Jesus, and 
out of its historical order? (6.) On the 
other hand, what goes to prove that 
Jesus was twice rejected at Nazareth ? 

4. The Sabbath at Nazareth. (7.) 
What was the immediate effect of the 
sermon which Jesus preached there? 
(8.) What various reasons account for | 
the bitter anger of the people ? 


5. His Rejection, and its Result. | 
2 Q, OO (9.) Was the action taken by the mob to | 
all intents and purposes a final rejec- | 


tion? (10.) Where was the home and | 


whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 
—_—OoOon 


IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle i in music, 

Quantity price, 35c. A sample copy for 2sc. 
The Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. Cit 
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SELECT 
NOTES 


By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 


Acknowledged the highest authority on exe- 
getical treatment of the International Sunday- 
school lessons. No Sunday-school worker can 
afford to be without this valuable commentary 
on the Sunday-schoel lesson. Price, $1.25, 
postpaid. Send for sample pages. 
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WOULD YOU WIN PLACE ¢ 


clean, both in and out. 


Be 
We cannot un- 
dertake the former task—that lies with 
yourself-—but the latter we can aid 
with HAND SAPOLIO. It costs but a 
trifle—its use is a fine habit. 





DIRT IS VARIOUS—always out of 
place. It mars and 
people. ‘Tis the best of good manners 
to be clean. A cake of HAND SAPOLIO 
is half a social introduction,—it makes 
a lightning change from workshop to 

~ parlor. 


lives and homes 





THE PERFECT PURITY of HAND 
SAPOLIO makes it a very desirable 
toilet article; it contains no animal fats, 
but is made from the most healthful of 
the It is truly the 
‘Dainty Woman’s Friend.” 
a fine habit. 


vegetable oils. 


Its use is 
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Stomach Comfort 
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Rest your eyes 
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| Would it not be well now to heed John’s 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





January 24, 1904. What if Christ Came 
to our Town ? 


John 4: 28-30, 39-42. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—As he came to Bethlehem ( Matt. 2: 
I-12). 

TUES.—As he came to Cana (John 2: 1-11). 

WED.—As he came to Jerusalem ( Matt. 21 : 
I-11). 

THURS.—As he came to Capernaum ( Matt. 


9: 1-8). 

Fri.—As he came to Bethany (John 11: 
40-44). 

SaT.—As he came to Jericho (Luke 19: 
I-10). 











In what ways is Christ really coming to our 
town? 


What practices of our town reject him ? 
What lesson may we learn from Nazareth ? 


F CHRIST should come to our town 
should we know him? How? If he 
came in the dress and aspect usually 

given to him by artists many would say, 
‘*It can’t be Christ. _It is some mere 
pretender.” If he came as a Syrian of 
to-day, they would say, ‘‘Oh! itis onl 

another foreigner from the Holy Lead, 
and a more doubtful one than the last, 
or else unbalanced.” If he performed 
some miracles men would say, ‘‘ They 
are not miracles. It is only sleight of 
hand, or the patient is self-deceived, or 
was never really sick.” If he came, 
should we be among those who would 
recognize him? How will he be known ? 


‘*Thou shalt know him when he comes 
Not by any din of drums 
Nor the vantage of his airs 
Nor by anything he wears, 
Neither by his crown 
Nor his gown. 
But his presence known shall be 
By the holy harmony 
Which his coming makes in thee.’’ 


% 
Only those would know Christ, if he 
should come, who know him in their 
hearts, and to whom love and faith 





would give vision to discern him. 
s | 

But Christ, if he should come, would | 
know us, all of us, ahd all there is about | 
us. What is hid to the eyes of men | 
would be exposed to his eyes. The 
woman at Jacob’s well soon discovered 
that her whole life was naked before 
Christ’s eyes. How should we like this ? 


admonition, and exclude from our lives 
all that we should not be willing to show 
Christ? ‘*And now, little children, 
abide in him ; that, if he shall be mani- 
fested, we may have boldness, and not | 
be ashamed before him at his coming” | 
(1 John 2 : 28). 


How much is there in our community 
which would grieve Jesus if he should 
come! The lust and vice that are there 
would be a sorrow to him, every liquor 
saloon and gambling-place, The suffer- 
ing of the poor, the hunger of children, 
all anger and malice and selfishness and 
sin, would bring pain to Christ. He 
would use his influence at once to check 
and to destroy all this. Why should we 
not do now what he would do, and we 
would gladly help him to do if he came | 
to earth ? 


< 


If he should come, it would not lead 
every one to believe in him. It did not 
have this effect in Samaria. Some of 
the townspeople believed, but not all. 
Of those who saw him on the earth, and 
heard his words and witnessed his mira- 
cles, an insignificant few believed. 
Those who will not believe on Christ 
now would not believe on him if he were 
to come to us as he came to Samaria. 


5 4 
And as a matter of fact Christ is here 





in ourtown. All that is going on there 
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An accident in the house? 
Run quick for Zhe Old 
Family Doctor, POND’S 
EXTRACT. A bottle in 
the house is a capable doc- 
tor always within reach. 





60 years answering ‘‘ hurry 
calls” in the home. 

60 years experience giving 
‘*first aid’’ to the in- 


jured. 


> M : . 
60 years success rehaeing 
inflammation, bruises, 


cuts, sprains, soreness. 
Invaluable in winter for 
frost-bite, nipped ears, 
chilblains, chapped 
hands, sore 
throat, rheu- 
matic pains. 


Witch hazel is not 
the same as Pond's 
Extract. Donotbe 
deceived. Pond’s 
Extractissold only 
in sealed bottles 
with buff wrapper, 
and there ts no sub- 
stitute. 








A GOOD POSITION 


is always o His difficulty is 
to find it. e have openings, and receive daily calls 
for Secretaries and ‘Treasurers of business houses, 
Superintendents, Managers, Engineers, Expert Book- 
keepers, Traveling Salesmen; Executive, Clerical, 
and Technical positions of all kinds, paying from 
$1,000 to $10,000 a year 
Write for pian and booklet. 
HAPGOODS (Inc.) 
Suite 507, 309 Broadway, New York. 





n to a competent man. 
y 








Advertisements have introduced you 
to some of the best things you have. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ”’ 





Advertising Rates 

80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inth, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address The Religious 


Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1 00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
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he sees, and he knows us through and | 
through, what we do in the daylight and 
in the dark. And he feels now the | 
meanness and evil of life just as though | 
he were bodily present. Our neglect of 
the r and naked and the prisoner isa 
nasieut of him, and we can serve him 
and help him in his representatives as 
truly as though he were with us. In-! 
deed, at the last we are to be judged on 
the assumption that he was with us all 
the time, and that our wrong doing and 
our right doing were directly affecting 
him. 


| 


~ 

If Christ were to come—but he is here 
now. 

And yet he is to come in like manner | 
as he went away. Are we ready for | 
that ? 

Itmay be atanytime. It will be when | 
we are not looking for it, unless we look 
for it always. 


How We Toured the | 


' 


“Buckeye” State 


| 








(Continued from page 23) 


speakers after the afternoon session of | 
the first day to the close of the convention 
on the evening of the second day. 
counties accepted as a basis for the | 
program of the first day the ‘‘ suggested | 
program’’ offered by the state, and made | 
no changes in the program followed by 
the state Tour Party. The reader should 
understand that at no time did the state | 
Tour Party assume control of the con- | 
vention. It simply supplied the program 

for the last four sessions, with the county | 
officers in full charge. 


Strenuous Life and Close Connections 
The itinerary necessitated the closest 
travel, It was arranged in four periods of 
three weeks each, with a ten-day interval 
between the periods. The convention 
calendar provided for at least four, and 
sometimes five, ‘‘two day’’ conventions 
each week. This was made possible 
only by having the closing evening ses- 
sion of one convention overlap the first 
evening session of the next. The Tour 
Party was divided each afternoon, two 


Doctor’s Shift 
Now Gets Along Without It 
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passing on to the next county to serve 
the opening session of a new convention, 
while three remained to participate in 
the program of the closing convention, 
—a sortof ‘‘ Jack and Jill’’ arrangement, 
in which Jack went on, and Jill came 
tumbling after. The plan worked per- 
fectly, and the party succeeded in cover- 
ing Ohio's eighty - eight counties in 
twenty-two weeks without missing a train 
or an engagement, and without interrup- 
tion from sickness or accident. 


Sundays in the Large Cities 

A very important feature of the tour 
was the utilization of the Tour Party in 
the large cities in the neighborhood of 
which the schedule of travel left it on 


Friday or Saturday evenings. The local | ; 
| ence which covers more than thirty years. 


Sunday-school authorities, with whom 
arrangements had previously been made, 


| awakened inter-denominational interest | 
by announcing an ‘Inspirational Sun- | 


day-school Day,’’ and by thoroughly 
advertising the meetings. The chief 
Sunday meetings consisted of a mass 
meeting of Sunday-school workers in the 


afternoon, followed by a children’s meet- | 
+ 


ing at four o'clock, and a union or mass 


The | meeting of the churches of the city at 


ie the mening Ge mamhen ef | was by far the greatest of Ohio's long 


night. 


| the Tour Party visited the several schools, 


spoke briefly, announced the afternoon 
and evening meetings, and usually oc- 


| cupied the chief pulpits. With the above 


program the Tour Party inspired the work 


| in twenty-one cities, covering in the entire | 


tour of twenty-two weeks one hundred 
and nine engagements. 


Inspiring Financial Results 

Not one whit behind the inspirational 
and spiritual features of the conventions 
was the financial enthusiasm. Almost 
every county more than doubled its offer- 
ings to the organized work. The poorest 
counties scarcely fell below $100, while 
many raised $300, and some $400 and 
$500. About one-third of the funds thus 
secured were passed to the state. The 
excess was reserved for local use, and 
was later expended wisely to advance 
the work in the counties. The aggregate 
county subscriptions exceeded $21,000. 


What Did It Cost ? 
The total expense of the state tour was 





A physician says: ‘‘ Until last fall I 


a little more than $3,500, about $600 


used to eat meat for my breakfast, and | More than the amount received from the 


suffered with indigestion until the meat | counties on the ‘‘tour fund.’’ 


had passed from the stomach. 

‘Last fall I began the use of Grape- | 
Nuts for breakfast, and very soon found | 
I could do without meat, for my body got 
all the nourishment necessary from the 
Grape-Nuts, and since ‘then I have not 
had any indigestion, and am feeling bet- 
ter, and have increased in weight. 

‘*Since finding the benefit I derived 
from Grape-Nuts I have prescribed the 
food for all of my patients suffering from 
indigestion or over-feeding, and also for 
those recovering from disease where I 
want a food easy to take and certain to 
digest, and that will not overtax the 
stomach. 

‘*I always find the results I look for 
when I prescribe Grape-Nuts. For ethi- 
cal reasons please omit my name.” 


But the 
quickening of the work increased the offer- 






















































have brought into the counties for several 


weeks special teacher-training or institute 
workers to move among the townships, 
and hence carry the work to the very 
doors of the Sunday-schools. 


A Marked Spiritual Reviving 


When the State Association announced 
the ‘‘ tour plan,’’ friends of the organized 
work in Ohio expressed the fear that its 
novelty might so give it a touch of the 
spectacular and sensational as to thwart 
its holy purpose. After the tour was 
completed, those fears were given to the 
winds. No pen can so describe the tour 
conventions as to satisfy those who were 
privileged to attend them. In spiritual 
power they exceeded any meetings of their 
kind known to the writer in an experi- 


Each convention was begun and con- 
tinued in a spirit of prayer. Each 
speaker came to his place on the pro- 
gram fresh from communion with God. 


The Climax 

The State Convention at Portsmouth 
was the natural climax of the tour. 
Fifty-three counties reached the ‘‘ban- 
ner standard,’’ and seventy-one paid 
their full apportionment to the state. It 


series of strong conventions, and gave a 
crowning spiritual impetus to the organ- 
ized work. 

Since the tour many counties have 
accomplished a whole year’s work, and 


| have come up to their annual convention 





ings to the state through the regular chan- | 


|nels to such an extent that the state 


treasurer reported the receipts from coun- 
ties $1,000 in excess of other years. This 
was a direct financial result of the tour, 
which, if placed to the credit of the 
‘*tour account,’’ would: wipe out the 
deficit, and leave $400 ‘* to the good.’’ 


Immediate Local Results 

Inspired by the presence of the Tour 
Party, the counties immediately and 
spontaneously sought to enlarge and im- 
prove the work in their own borders, 
They seemed to have rolled upon them 
the burden of the local work,—a sort 
of ‘‘wo is me, if I help not the town- 





Name given mail, by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


The reason for the wonderful amount | 
of nutriment, and the easy digestion of | 


Grape-Nuts, is not hard to find. 
In the first place, the starchy part ot 
the wheat and barley goes through 


various processes of cooking, to per- | 
fectly change the starch into Dextrose | 


or Post Sugar, in which state it is ready 


to be easily absorbed by the blood. The | 


little parts in the wheat and barley which 
Nature can make use of for rebuilding 
brain and nerve centres are retained in 
this remarkable food, and thus the 
human body is supplied with the power- 
ful strength producers so easily noticed 
after one had eaten Grape-Nuts each day 
for a week or ten days. ‘‘There’s a 


reason.” | an employ 


ships.’’ They planned not less for the 
state, but more, if possible, and infi- 
nitely more for themselves. Next to its 
phenomenal spiritual power, each con- 
vention was marked with an earnest 
desire to inaugurate a ‘‘ forward move- 
ment’’ in local organized work. Scarcely 
| had a convention adjourned before the 
county executive committee, with a hun- 
dred or two dollars in the treasury upon 
which to draw, planned for strengthening 
and developing the work. During the 
past year more than fifty counties, in 
imitation of the state, have conducted a 
tour of the townships, with strong tour 
| parties, consisting of county officers and 

specialist. 


Get little book “‘The Road to Well- | counties have employed paid county sec- 


ville” in the package. 


retaries for part or all of their time, or 


A number of 





with an enthusiasm born of successful 
labor. The county conventions now 
being held in Ohio uniformly exceeded 
the tour conventions in interest and 
power. With the prodigious work of the 
past year to inspire them, the counties 
are also exceeding the ‘‘tour year’’ in 
financial support. The tour simply 
touched the match and the fires are now 
hotly burning. The present interest and 
enthusiasm in the state far exceeds any 
record of the past. The tour has made 
an indelible impression upon the state, 
and accomplished in one year a work 
which the writer believes could be 
wrought in no other way, 


A Mesfenger of Evangelism 

The final test of such a religious and 
educational propaganda as the Ohio tour 
is its abiding impression. With the tour 
completed and far enough removed to 
secure a perspective view, what single 
feature of the tour conventions stands 
out as most prominent and helpful? 
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FROM LAST TO FIRST 


People used to take plain 
cod liver oil for coughs, colds, 
throat and lung troubles after 
other remedies had _ failed. 

Scott’s Emulsion is the 
modern idea of cod liver oil 
—the first instead of the last 
resort when such ailments 
appear. 

The taste of the oil is not 
apparent and the oil itself is 
partly digested — makes it 
easy for the stomach. Scott's 
Emulsion is a quick, reliable 
help at all ages. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 





What was their most gracious and endur- 
ing impression upon the community! 
Were these questions asked the Sunday- 
school workers of Ohio there would be 
but one answer; namely, ‘their spiritual 
power.”’ 

However much the tour may have em- 
phasized other important matters and 
methods, it was chiefly used by the Holy 
Spirit as a ‘‘messenger of evangelism."’ 
In his address on ‘*The Soul-Winners’ 
Equipment—Two Visions and a Bap- 
tism,’’ the State Secretary was wonder- 
fully blessed of God. He spoke not as a 
professional speaker, but as one called 
of God to be his mouthpiece. He fre- 
quently announced that he felt commis- 
sioned by the Holy Spirit to deliver to 
the Sunday-school world a holy and 
burning message from on high—a call to 
spiritual acuon—a reminder to laborers, 
‘*lest they forget.’’ 

This address was delivered early in 
each convention. Its message became 
its keynote. Everywhere the people 
marvelously responded to it and yielded 
to its exhortations, 


[Nots.—Should the reader desire a more complete 
picture and recerd of this phenomenal Sunday-school 
prope anda, he can secure ‘‘ The Full Story of the 

Yhio State Tour,” an illustrated pamphlet of about 
one hundred pages, including a brief account of each 
convention, by enclosing twenty-five cents to the 
Ohio Sunday-school Association, 79 Ruggery Build- 
ing, Columbus, Ohio, ] 














energy and strength producer. 
to candy. 


when empty. 








- > Better Than Honey 
” For Less Money ~ 


FATS CORM SYRUP is 0. t004 and table delicacy combined. Coa 


tains all the nutritive, strengthening properties of corn in a pre-digested 
form, ready to use by the blood. A fine food for feeble folks. 
love it and thrive upon its pure, wholesome goodness. 
Good for every home use from griddle cakes 
Its reasonable cost appeals to prudent housewives. 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 


Solid in airtight, friction top tins, which are excellent for various household 
purposes 10c, 25c and 50c 


CORN PRODUCTS CO,, New York and Chicage. 





Children 
A remarkable 


sizes. Atali grocers, 




















































































































































THE BUTCHER 
7 onan 








This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO, 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundings. That is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 














MEET 


; , NEEOS 
Experience has established it as 
afact. Sold by all dealers, You 
sow—they grow. 1904 Seed 

mal postpaid free to all ap- 
plicants. 

D. M. FERRY & CO. 

DETROIT, MICH. 








Knows Now 


Doctor Was Fooled by His Own Case for a 
Time 


It's easy to understand how ordinary 
people get fooled by coffee when doctors 
themselves sometimes forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experi- 
ence : 

‘*T had used coffee for years, and really 
did not exactly believe it was injuring 
me, although } 
heart every day, 

‘* Finally one day a severe and almost 
fatal attack of heart trouble frightened 
me, and I gave up both tea and coffee, 
using Postum instead, and since that time 
I have had absolutely no heart palpita- 


tion except on one or two occasions when | 
I tried a small quantity of coffee, which | 


caused severe irritation and proved to 
me I must let it alone. 

**When we began using Postum it 
seemed weak—that was because we did 
not make it according to directions ; but 
now we put a little bit of butter in the 
pot when boiling, and allow the Postum 
to boil full fifteen minutes, which gives 
it the proper rich flavor and the deep 
brown color. 

‘*I have advised a great many of my 
friends and patients to leave off coffee 
and drink Postum ; in fact, I daily give 
this advice.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Many thousands of physicians use 
Postum in place of tea and coffee in their | 


own homes, and prescribe it to patients. 
‘* There's a reason.” 
A remarkable little book, ‘‘The Road 
to Wellville,” can be found in each pack- 
age. 


had palpitation of the 
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Everybody May 
Apply 


Housewives, students, teach- 
ers, farmers, merchants, doc- 
tors, clergymen, stenographers, 
nurses,—in short, every reader 
of The Sunday School Times is 
invited to answer this announce- 











Family. Memberships 


It seems to be quite the thing to join the 
CENTURY CLUB éy families—tather, 
mother, son, daughter, and sometimes severad 
sons and daughters. If you will write on a 
sheet of paper the name, address, occupation, 
and date of birth, of each member of your 
household who is interested in Club member- 
ship, and send it right off to the Secretary, 
full and interesting particulars will be pre- 
ment. pared for each. 
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Do Your Dollars 
Come Slow and 
Go Fast? 


The Century Life-Insurance Club is pre-eminently an institu- 


tion of thrift and helpfulness and financial ‘success. 
problem of easy life-insurance for the people. 


It solves the 
The Club’s won- 


derful «« NEIGHBORHOOD PLAN ”’ produces a Jdetter income 


for YOU. 


If you are thinking about life-insurance, or think that you 


ought to be thinking about it, the 


Century Life-Insurance Club 


wiil help you. 


Or, if you are carrying life-insurance that seems burdensome, 
you need to know the Club’s easy instalment method, as adapted 
to the highest grade -policies issued to Club members by one of the 
strong and reliable old-line insurance companies. 

Or, if you want to get more money than you’ve got now 
(without letting go of your present position), you can get it through 


membership in the Century Club. 


Day by day, week by week, 


month by month, the dollars will come to you in exact proportion 


to your activity and loyalty to Club interests. 


Men, women, and young people, of sincerity and health, who 
are able to save just a few dollars each month, are eligible for 


membership, no matter where they may live. 


The Club’s instructive 


literature—consisting of the finest insurance booklets ever printed 
—will be mailed free by the Secretary on request, together with an 
illustration of a policy for $1,000 suited to your age, a blank ap- 


plication for membership, and full particulars as to how members 


immediately increase their income in a pleasant and happy way. 


Enthusiastic members in every state and territory attest the 
fact that the Century Club is the most potential and helpful insur- 


ance influence of the hour. 


How to Join 


Write to-day. 


Please do not fail to answer the two following 


questions in your first letter, for if you do the Secretary will have 


to write back and ask them over again. 


1. What is your occupation ? 
2. What is the exact date of your birth ? 
Prompt action is advised, as the present series is limited to 


ONE THOUSAND MEMBERSHIPS, which are pretty well taken. 


Century Life - Insurance Club, Section A-C. 
5, 7, and 9 East 42d Street, New York 
RICHARD WIGHTMAN, Secretary 





Leather Cases and Emblems 


Each Club policy is beautifully en- 
grossed and enclosed in a seal-leather 
case with the member's name inscribed 
in gold-leaf. It is the edition de luxe 
of Fife insurance, and forms altogether of : 
the most attractive and interestin hel. . ! 
financial equipment ever offered. : 
Each member also receives the Club 





enamel and gold. 








Gratitude, Confidence, Regret 


*-T am grateful for having the opportunity 
to become a member of the Club. I have been 
much pleased by the courteous and business- 
like way in which my application has been 
treat d, and wit. the evident desire on the part 
Club mana_.ment to be in every wa 
to the members. I now have suc 
confidence in the Club’s method that I 
regret not having taken a policy for a larger 
Enclosed please find my gp thly 
deposit.""—A. M 


Emblem, wrought artistically in amount. 


. F., Boston. 
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Pears 


Whoever wants soft 
hands, smooth hands, white 
hands, or a clear complex- 
ion, he and she can have 
both: that is, if the skin is 
naturally transparent; un- 
less occupation prevents. 


The color you want to 
avoid comes probably nei- 
ther of nature or work, but 
of habit. 


Use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how much; but a 
little is enough if you use 
it often. 


Established over 100 years, 


B. & B. 


dry goods 
wonderfully reduced 


Season of 1903 ended. 

All surplus and odd lots must be moved 
to make room for 1904 goods. 

Prices to do it faster than ever before, 

A fine time to get good things cheap. 

Great chances to save money on Dress 
Goods, Silks, Novelty Suitings, Laces and 
Embroideries, Muslinwear, Corsets, Furs, 
Ribbons, Braids, Buttons and Trimmings, 
Leather Goods, Flannels, Bedding, Gloves, 
Linens, Notions, Mufflers, Handkerchiefs, 
Women’s and Men’s Neckwear, Umbrellas, 
Women’s, Men’s, and Children’s Under- 
wear, Shirtwaists, Pctticoats, Household 
Furnishings, Pictures, Infants’ Necessities, 
Books, etc. 

Hundreds of things not mentioned at 
greatly reduced prices, 

Give us a clear idea of what you want and 
price—also mark your letter S. S. T. 52. 

Lot 56 inch, $1.00 Overplaid Tweeds, 
50c.—goods for the moncy that will be a 
revelation, 

Blue, Brown, Grey, and Oxford effects. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 














Better than any Savings Bank 


Large Profits on Investments 
of $6 a Month and Up 


New York real estate is attracting the attention of 
the whole world. ‘The largest and best informed capi- 
talists are investing their money in the real estate of 
the world’s metropolis. Some of the choicest proper- 
ties in the growing districts are controlled by us, and 
can be purchased in amounts from $550 up. Proper- 
ties are located within easy trolley distance of New 
York City Hall,—fare, five cents,—having the highest 
grade of city improvements, including the most ap- 
proves pavement, etc.; all titles insured by responsi- 

le title-insurance companies ; references, a dozen 
national banks, Bradstreet’s, or Dun’s. 

Full information and convincing statistics will be 
furnished to all inquirers. Write immediately to 


M. H. L., P. O. Box 1816, New York City. 








E AT and what to leave alone, : 
We understand the cereal 


TT0 


food question as no others can. Twenty-six 
youre of scientific study has perfected the 


orld’s best foods, and unprejudiced compari- 
sons will be furnished you for post card request. 
THE FRANKLIN MILLs Co., Lockport, N, Y. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School limes. 























